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Easy  Help  for  Clarinetists 

Better  Your  Band  Through  the  Small  Ensemble 


FOR  A  FASTER 
CLIMB  TO  MUSICAL 
SUCCESS 

Practice  hours  are  easier,  more  fun.  and  really  resultful 
when  you  have  an  instrument  that  keeps  full  pace  with 
your  technique  and  interpretative  progress.  There's  no 
worry  about  favoring  off-pitch  keys,  no  fuzziness  to  fight — 
tones  come  out  pure  and  full  as  you  put  them  in. 

Would  you  like  to  make  faster  progress  this  year?  Then 
make  this  experiment:  Visit  your  Buescher  dealer  and 
try  one  of  your  most  diflBcult  passages  on  a  Buescher  instru¬ 
ment.  See  how  the  instant  response  of  a  Buescher  to  your 
embouchure  and  fingering  gives  you  thrilling  new  confi¬ 
dence.  See  how  easily  you  produce  those  ordinarily  trou¬ 
blesome  notes  in  highest  and  lowest  registers.  See  how 
surely  you  can  control  tone  quality  and  volume.  In  short, 
see  how  much  better  you  play  —  immediately  —  with  a 
Buescher  at  your  lips. 

Your  Buescher  dealer  will  welcome  you  —  and  no  obli¬ 
gation. 

NOW  READY  .  .  . 

Bass  and  alto  clarinets,  bassoons,  flutes, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  are  now  in  the  Buescher 
line,  giving  you  a  complete  range  of 
Buescher  quality  band  instruments.  Ask  to 
I  see  them  at  your  Buescher  dealer's. 


TueObne 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


In  fifty  years  of  instrument 
making  experience  weVe  never  had 
such  widespread  praise 
and  acceptance,  as  we  have 
had  since  we  announced 
the  Model  28  Cornet. 


Sure,  we  knew  this  cornet  was  good,  but  we 
didn’t  know  it  was  that  good.  We  designed  it 
with  a  large  bore  for  big,  rich  tone  and  planned 
it  for  instant  response  and  ease  of  blowing.  We  knew  it  had 
perfect  tuning,  even  to  excellent  E’s  and  F’s.  But  we  can’t  put  our  finger  on 
the  feature,  or  combination  of  fine  features  that  makes  the  Model  28*  Cornet 
different.  But  i};  is.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  HOLTON  Model  28  Cornet 
has  that  something  extra  that  makes  an  instrument  really  great.  Musicians 
who  use  the  ’28  know  that  it’s  something  special 
Why  don’t  you  try  it  in  your  work,  in  your 
band  —  See  if  you  don't  agree. 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co 


320  CHURCH  STREET,  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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IN  BIG  DEMAND  BY 
SCHOOLS  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  .  .  .  Nothing 
like  it  for  beginnersl 
Rich  in  tone  ...  in¬ 
stantly  responsive  .  .  . 
easy  to  play  .  .  .  won't 
break  .  .  .  simple  to 
take  care  ofl  Precision- 
built  in  U.  S.  A.  Bb 
Boehm  system.  17  keys 
6  rings.  Sold  lac¬ 
quered  brass  body. 
Solid  nickel  silver  keys. 

UNCONDITIONALLY 

GUARANTEED. 


At  Your  Favorite 
Music  Dealer! 


•  Ebenit*  Clorinatt 

•  Weed  Clarinet* 

•  Flute*  •  Obee* 

•  Pkcelo*  •  Sax 

•  Comet*  •  Trumpet* 

•  Trembene* 


Brass 
'  i.  N.  Wa 
-  Director 
I  Central 
Cliattanc 


Martin  Luther  Blaekwelder  of  Jefferson  City,  Tennessee 


;  America 


A  composer,  director  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  an  adjudicator, 
all  seasoned  by  20  years'  experience  in  educational  work,  that's  a  thumbnail 
introduction  to  Martin  Blaekwelder.  His  first  year  at  Carson-Newman  College, 
he  has  given  it  its  first  concert  band  and  they  have  adopted  for  their  football 
fight  song  next  yebr  his  own  composition,  "Pride  of  the  Eagles." 

Director  Blaekwelder  had  already  had  1 3  years'  experience  as  director  of  band 
and  choral  music  in  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Mississippi,  when  the  navy  presented 
him  with  a  new  suit.  In  the  service  he  was  still  in  music  as  a  Welfare  Specialist. 

Missouri  State  Teachers  gave  him  his  B.S.  in  1929  and  Northwestern  his  Master 
in  '47,  but  it  was  Concord,  North  Carolina  High  School  that  gave  him  his  start. 
All  along  the  line  he  has  been  a  champion  of  music  competition  and  active  in 
state  and  national  association  work.  Music  is  his  life  and  his  hobby  with  just  a 
little  golf  for  seasoning.  His  wife,  Mary  Dunker  Blaekwelder,  is  a  Lincoln,  Nebraka 
girl,  but  he  loves  composing  too,  and  his  well  rounded  education  and  experience 
have  given  him  both  ability  and  personal  charm  which  spreads  its  glow  to  all  who 
come  under  his  baton. 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO^  Chicago  5 

Exclutiv*  Dhtributon 
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On  the  Cover  | 

Providing  the  appropriate 
cover  for  this  month's  issue,  is 
the  candid  rehearsal  room 
scene  of  the  Chamber  Music 
Group  from  the  fine  orchestra 
of  the  Hempstead,  New  York, 

High  School  Orchestra.  The 
Ensemble  instructor  demon¬ 
strates  a  cadenza. 

Miss  Imogene  Doyle  is  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  of  tne  Hemp¬ 
stead  Public  Schools  and  con¬ 
ducts  both  Band  and  Orchestra 
in  the  High  School.  i-i: 
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j  I  Hear  Music  Everywhere 

'  ferrosf  1.  AtcAllisler  i 

I  Roioarch  &  Community  Service  t 

j  Americen  Music  Conference  | 

I  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Composition,  Arranging 
C.  IVaifaco  6ouM 
Director,  Deportment  of  Music 
S.  Stete  Teechers  College, 
Springfield,  S.  D. 


Oboe,  Bassoon 

leh  Organ 

Woodwind  Instructor 
Denver,  Colo. 

'  Band  Music  Review 

Richard  Brittain 
Band  Director 

VenderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Accordions  r*'  " ‘ 

Aaoa  largeat 

Accordion  Instructor 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Percussion 

W  Or.  John  Rout  ioaee 

R  Head,  Music  Department 

K|K^H  Delta  State  College 
Clevelend,  Miss. 
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Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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Here’s  the  instrument  that  has  upset  all  previous 
conceptions  of  a  fine  clarinet.  No  other  clarinet 
has  so  many  entirely  new  and  improved 
features!  It  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself  for  speedy 
response,  carrying  power  and  tone  balance 

in  all  registers . . .  performance  so  great 
you'll  never  be  satisfied  until  you,  too,  own  a  Leblanc! 


Kgid  key  aligwaswt  of  lablonc  clorinoh  is 
maintained  by  Moof  anchored  posts — posts 
securely  fastened  to  the  body,  posts  that 
can't  turn . . .  o  feature  lhat  assures  depend¬ 
able  performance,  always. 


Leblanc  darbiets  stay  in  perfect  odiustmenf 
^longer  because  keys  ore  pewer-forgedi  of 
Wgin  nickel  sdver  . , .  keys  of  extra  strength. 
No  ptalhig  to  wear  ofH 


Side  keys  that  actually  jump  over  intervening 
tone  hoies  permit  a  straight-in-line  action 
that  eliminates  twitted  mounting  of  pod  cups 
. . .  and  the  raising  of  Ek/gk  and  C§/G§ 
holes  to  eliminate  "bubbling”. . .  a  common 
fault  of  all  other  clarinets. 


The  ochen  pofterf  touch  of  Leblanc  keys  givet 
yow  that  Ive^  bolanced  feeling  ...  to  necei- 
tory  for  smeoth,  accurate  performance.  Tim 
reilh  from  uee  of  extra  hinges  and  posh  at 
llrofegic  poMs  on  the  instrument ...  on  es- 
desivo,,  poSented  feature  of  all  Leblanc 
dosfnefs. 


NoHee  In  sectional  sketch  above  how  toiie 
holes  ore  flared  at  the  bottom  ...  to  give^ 
Leblanc  clarirtets  o  speedier  response,  mor^ 
powerful  tone.  Flore  cut  torte  holes  ore  ^ 
standard  feoture  of  Leblanc  clarinets.  JR 


OTHER  OHTSTRHDIHfi 
FERTHRES 

Safety  Romp  bridge  Key  —  Geld 
Plated  Springs  — Seosened-Ten-Tears 
Mezombiawe  Crenodilla  — 
Precision  A-440  Tuning  —  Integral. 
Raised  Tone  Holes  —  Finest 
Mouthpiece  and  Ligature 


FOR  FRFF  CmCULAi  'AHD* 
NAME  OF  rOUR  NEAREST 
DEALER,  WKire  TODAY  TO. 


LS8LANC 


G.  LEBLANC  COMPANT 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
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I  How  to  Practice  the 


CLARINET 

Sif  JCa/d,  Vt.  dCatoik, 

Instructor  of  Woodwinds 
Director  of  the  Marching  Bend 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


TiiOE  18  One  Basic  Reason  for  my 
writing  this  article  on  practicing  the 
'  clarinet.  Many  students  of  the  clari- 
I  net  have  very  little  system  or  routine 
in  their  practice  sessions  and,  there- 
I  fore,  are  liable  to  waste  much  time. 

I  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will 
I  be  of  some  help  in  directing  our  think- 
I  ing  as  we  practfbe  the  clarinet.  Im- 
I  portant  points  to  be  considered  are: 
When  to  practice;  What  to  practice; 
and  How  to  practice. 

"What  difference  does  it  make  when 
I  practice?”  I  believe  that  the  time 
of  practice  is  very  important.  Yes,  of  } 
course,  there  are  such  limitations  as  ^ 

I  assigned  practice  hours  and  rooms; 
time  must  be  given  to  studying  and 
going  to  class,  etc.,  but  there  is  one 
factor  in  this  matter  which  we  can 
control.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  time  to  practice  is  immediately 
I  after  the  regular  lesson  time.  There 
are  many  students  who  take  a  day  or 
two  off  after  tht^ir  lessons  and  then 
practice  hurried^  Just  before  the  next 
lesson.  There  ire  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  this  sort  of  practicing.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  liable  to  forget 
the  suggestions  offered  concerning  the 
new  assignment  and  also  the  correc- 
'  tions  made  in  the  previous  lesson.  In 
I  this  connection,  many  students  keep 
I  a  notebook  in  which  they  write  all 
their  assignments  and  the  comments 
i  and  suggestions  offered  by  the  teacher. 

;  This  notebook  serves  a  very  useful 
i  purpose,  especially  for  those  who  are 
planning  to  teach  private  or  class  les¬ 
sons  at  some  time.  If  the  student  is 
careful  in  the  preparation  of  this  note¬ 
book  following  each  lesson,  he  can 
more  easily  check  his  progress  and 
will  have  a  more  definite  idea  as  to 
what  he  should  concentrate  on  in  his 
practice  sessions.  Secondly,  one  can 
no  more  "cram”  in  learning  to  play 
an  instrument  than  he  can  “cram”  in 
preparing  for  an  examination.  Steady 
assimilation  of  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  gradual  process,  and 
should  not  be  unduly  hurried. 

Another  matter  to  think  about  in 
determining  the  time  for  practice  is 
alertness — mental  awakeness.  It  is 
very  difiScult  to  accomplish  anything 
in  a  practice  hour  when  one  is  think¬ 
ing  about  something  other  than  the 
problem  at  hand.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  big  test  coming  up  the  next  hour; 
perhaps  there  is  some  reading  or 
studying  which  just  has  to  be  done; 
perhaps  there  is  an  appointment  await¬ 
ing  you  in  a  few  minutes,  etc.  In 
;  these,  and  similar  situations,  it  will 


be  very  difficult  to  concentrate  on  the 
playing  of  the  clarinet.  It  would  be 
better  to  do  those  things  which  need 
doing  Just  at  that  moment  and  to 
wait  with  the  practicing  until  we  can 
be  at  ease  and  allow  our  mind  to 
concentrate  on  the  work  at  hand.  In 
many  cases  we  have  tried  to  practice 
when  physically  tired.  This  too,  is 
very  difficult,  and  should  be  avoided 
if  possible.  It  is  especially  difficult  if 
we  try  to  practice  for  two  or  three 
hours  when  we  can  barely  keep  our 
eyes  open.  Such  practicing  will  often 
do  more  harm  than  good  because  we 
cannot  be  as  critical  of  ourselves  and 
our  work  when  we  are  tired  as  we  can 
when  we  are  awake  and  alert 

There  are  many  elements  which 


enter  into  the  technique  of  the  clari¬ 
net  which  require  constant  and  dili¬ 
gent  practice.  There  are  so  many 
phases  of  instrumental  technique  that 
the  student  need  never  feel  that  he 
is  tired  of  practicing  "the  same  old 
stuff”  from  week  to  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year.  There 
are  always  new  problems  to  ^  solved, 
new  techniques  to  be  mastered,  and 
new  ideas  with  which  to  experiment. 

In  addition  to  the  material  found 
in  regular  instruction  methods  there 
are  various  elements  of  instrumental 
technique  which  can  be  played  and 
practiced  from  memory.  The  follow¬ 
ing  exercises,  which  I  call  “memorized 
technique”  are  examples  of  this  phase 
of  practicing: 
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Two  vory  busy  poople  of  Iowa  Stata  Taachars  Collar#  at  tha  cnomant  this  nawt  cam- 
ara  flathad,  wara  Ronald  Donalton,  studant  of  clarinat  and  h!$  famous  taachar  of 
that  instrumant,  Karl  M.  Holvik.  Tha  instructor  of  woodwind  is  also  diractor  of  the 
Marching  Band.  Ha  is  a  perfectionist  in  both  departments,  and  he  delivers  the 
very  finest  results. 


1.  major  tetrachords 

2.  minor  tetrachords 

3.  major  scales  in  thirds 

4.  minor  scales  (melodic)  in  thirds 

5.  major  chords 

6.  minor  chords 

7.  dominant  seventh  chords 

(major) 

S.  dominant  seventh  chords 
(minor) 

9.  major  seventh  chords 

10.  augmented  chords 

11.  whole  tone  scales 

I  assign  these  exercises  to  all  of 
my  students  at  one  time  or  another 
during  their  period  of  study  and  I 
believe  that  the  mastery  of  these 
studies  will  greatly  affect  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  instrument  and  will  in¬ 
crease  reading  ability.  These  tech¬ 
nique  exercises  are  all  written  in 
legato  style  and  only  in  the  Chalumeau 
register,  but  they  should  be  practiced 
in  all  styles  of  articulation  (legato, 
staccato,  and  combinations)  and 
throughout  the  playable  range  of  the 
instrument.  These  exercises  can  be 
memorized  in  a  very  short  time  and 
then  practiced  without  music.  There 
are  countless  exercises  of  this  type 
which  you  and  your  teacher  can  devise 
but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  technique  of  the 
clarinet. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  for  all  in¬ 
strumentalists  to  practice  constantly 
for  speed  and  dexterity.  While  these 
(actors  are  certainly  important  their 


acquisition  should  not  consume  the 
lion's  share  of  our  practice  time.  All 
musicians,  regardless  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  expression,  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  perfection.  How  should 
this  fact  affect  our  practicing?  I 
would  say  that  there  are  some  things 
which  obviously  should  l)e  played  with 


the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  we  are  capable.  The  Rose 
Etudes,  and  some  other  melodious 
studies,  are  what  I  have  in  mind — 
particularly  the  slow  ones.  Of  course, 
we  are  ultimately  striving  for  perfec¬ 
tion  in  everything  we  do  on  the  clari¬ 
net,  but  in  the  Rose  Etudes,  especially, 
the  notes  are  slow  enough  so  that 
every  note  can  be  played  to  “perfec¬ 
tion.”  In  all  our  practicing  we  should 
play  slowly  enough  so  that  every  note 
will  sound — with  correctness  in  at¬ 
tack,  duration,  and  intensity.  This  is 
a  lot  to  ask,  but  the  sooner  we  put  our 
minds  to  it  the  sooner  we  will  be 
careful  musicians. 

What  are  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  clarinet  technique?  What 
are  we  striving  for  in  our  study?  I 
believe  that  these  questions  can  be 
answered  somewhat  as ‘follows: 

1.  a  beautiful  tone 

2.  an  adequate  technique 

3.  a  command  of  articulation  (from 
sustained  tones  to  light  staccato) 

4.  control  and  proper  management 
of  the  breath 

5.  control  of  the  attack 

6.  ability  to  phrase 

7.  ability  to  sight-read 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  remember  when  practicing  is  that 
we  must  have  a  goal  at  which  to  aim 
every  time  we  spend  an  hour  or  two 
with  the  instrument.  This  goal  must 
be  present  in  our  minds  when  we  are 
attending  band  and  orchestra  rehear¬ 
sals  as  well  as  when  we  are  practicing 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  42) 
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Th«  Sanior  High  School  Band  at  Kaokuk,  Iowa,  undar  tha  diraction  of  Garald  D.  Bothart  it  tha  pivot  of  musical  intarast  and  activity 
in  its  county.  This  is  ona  of  Iowa's  finar  school  bands,  though  tha  stata  is  rich  in  school  music.  Mr.  Boshart  practicas  his  thaorias  of  moti¬ 
vation  with  a  lavish  hand  and  tha  rasults  ara  obvious. 


Keokuk’s  Answer  to 
the  Problem  of 

Band 


MOTIVATION 


Since  the  Keokck  Senior  High 
School  does  not  compete  in  music 
contests,  motivation  here  has  been  a 
difficult  task.  Several  years  ago  the 
schools  in  the  Little  Six  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  organized  The  Little  Six  Music 
Festival  which  is  held  annually  each 
spring.  The  Music  Festival  has  been 
very  successful  as  far  as  it  goes  but 
we  at  Keokuk  have  felt  that  the  band 
members  do  not  receive  benefits  in 
proportion  to  the  expense  involved  in 
transportation,  costs,  etc. 

As  a  motivation  stunt  the  Keokuk 


Senior  High  School  Band  took  a  two 
day  concert  tour  last  spring.  This 
seems  to  be  the  answer  to  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  motivation.  The  band  played 
three  free  student  assembly  concerts 
each  day.  The  itinerary  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Firit  Day  — 

A.  M. — Carthage  College,  Carthage, 
Illinois,  student  body. 

P.  M.  —  Roseville,  Illinois,  high 
school  student  body. 

Evening  —  Joint  concert  with  the 
Monmouth,  Illinois  High  School  Band. 


After  the  concert  the  congenial  Mon¬ 
mouth  director  and  band  entertained 
the  Keokuk  band  to  a  party  and  dance 
in  the  gymnasium.  After  the  party 
the  band  traveled  to  Galesburg.  Illi¬ 
nois  where  sleeping  accommodations 
were  provided  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  Extension  Branch. 


Second  Day  — 

A.  M. — Concert  for  the  Galesburg. 
Illinois,  Lombard  Junior  High  School 
student  body. 

P.  M. — Concert  at  the  Horace  Mann 
Junior  High  School,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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Evening — Concert  for  the  patients 
at  the  State  Hospital  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  then  home  for  the  night. 

The  band  traveled  in  two  Burling¬ 
ton  Trailway  buses,  transportation 
and  lodging  being  paid  for  with  money 
earned  by  the  band  during  the  winter 
and  spring  concert  season.  Each  band 
member  paid  for  his  own  food  ex¬ 
penses.  We  found  it  the  best  policy  to 
have  the  band  eat  together  at  either 
high  school  or  college  cafeterias  along 
the  route. 

A  list  of  twenty-nine  concert  num¬ 
bers  and  a  list  of  ten  special  features 
were  sent  to  each  band  director  where 
concerts  were  presented.  The  direc¬ 
tor  selected  from  this  list  the  selec¬ 
tions  that  he  and  his  band  most 
wanted  to  hear. 

Planning  a  tour  requires  a  lot  of 
correspondence.  Booking  of  assembly 
concerts,  meals,  and  lodging  should 
be  started  at  least  two  months  before 
the  tour  actually  takes  place. 

An  efficient  band  staff  can  be  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  a  director,  contem¬ 
plating  a  tour.  Each  band  member 
was  assigned  a  specific  task  in  loading 
and  unloading  the  buses  and  setting 
the  stage  for  the  concerts.  In  fact, 
the  band  was  ready  to  play  its  first 
concert  number  within  eight  minutes 
from  the  time  that  the  buses  arrived 
on  the  school  campus. 

It  was  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  the 
director  and  band  members  but  it  has 
really  paid  dividends  in  building 
morale  and  band  spirit  at  Keokuk. 
Why  not  give  it  a  try? 

The  following  list  of  band  music 
was  sent  to  each  band  director  on  our 
route.  From  this  list,  each  band  di¬ 
rector  chose  the  program  that  was 
presented  at  his  school: 

Keokuk  Senior  Hiqh 
School  Concert  Bend 
ffiobe — DeRubertis 
In  A  Persian  Market — Keletbey 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic — Wil- 

housky 

Spring  Madrigal — Skornicka  Koebner 
Little  Norwegian  Suite — Hansen 
Contrasts — Scarmolin 
Mummer — Merle 

Rendezvous  With  Destiny — Frangkiser 
High  Vision — Rayner 
Russian  Choral  and  Overture — Isaac 
Men  of  Ohio — Fillmore 
Meadowlands — Knipper 
His  Honor — Fillmore 
The  Instrumentalist — Skornicka 
Amparito  Roca — Texidor 


El  Capitan — Sousa 
Funiculi  Funicula — Denza  Lang 
El  Charro — Tarver 
Marcho  Pocco — Moore 
The  Vanished  Army — Alford 
Semper  Fidelis — Sousa 
Badinage  for  Brasses — Walters 
Little  Joe,  the  Wrangler — Hill 
Dark  Eyes — Walters 


Stormy  Weather — Bennett 
Rhythm  Moods — Ellington 
I've  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad- 
Fred 

Bartlesville  Boogie — Paulson 
Storm  King — Finlayson 

Special  Features 

Trumpet  Trio 
Trumpet  Quartet 
Trombone  Trio 
Flute  Quartet 
Cornet  Solos 
Trombone  Solos 
Flute  Solo 
Sousaphone  Solo 
Clarinet  Solo 
Magician 


The  Musician's  Workshop 

Reading  Ideas  that 

correct  mistakes  in  interpreting  notations 

By  Elmer  Bradford  Nichols 

Music  Educator, 

North  Kitsap  High  School 
Poulsbo,  Washington 


I  play  trumpet,  having  studied 
under  Alexander  Smith,  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of 
music,  and  under  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  Smith,  when  the  latter  was 
a  member  of  my  father’s  music 
faculty  at  the  Quincy  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  at  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  several  years  ago. 

Also  I  play  all  three-valve  in¬ 
struments  used  in  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  Thus  I  have  been  able 
to  “sit  in”  and  play  along  with 
my  students,  both  beginners 
and  advanced,  in  rehearsals, 
actually  playing  the  parts  with 
them.  This  inspires  my  students 
to  no  end,  and  they  have  come 
to  ask  me  to  do  this  whenever 
I  present  them  a  composition 
to  read  at  sight.  Thus  I  play 
up  the  spirit  of  adventure  that 
is  so  potent  in  youth,  as  we  ven¬ 
ture  through  the  intracacies  of 
music  together.  This  process  I 
have  extended  to  my  assisting 
reed  players  also;  I  use  a  mel- 
lowphone  or  upright  E-flat  alto 
horn,  and  play  alto  saxaphone 
parts  over  with  my  students; 
I  transpose  bass  clef  trombone 
parts  into  treble  El-flat,  men¬ 
tally,  as  I  play  over  trombone 


parts  on  the  alto  horn  with  my 
students.  Much  B-flat  or  E-flat 
clarinet  notation  can  be  played 
over  with  your  clarinet  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  trumpet,  baritone, 
or  alto  horn,  particularly  in  the 
Paul  Yoder  arrangements  which 
feature  clarinet  playing  in  the 
lower  and  middle  registers, 
much  of  which  is  within  the 
range  of  these  three-valve  in¬ 
struments.  I  find  this  process  of 
playing  over  the  parts  not  only 
helps  the  orchestra  and  band 
students  to  master  notation  and 
rhythm  at  the  same  time,  but 
also  assists  them  in  developing 
good  phrasing  and  bl%athing 
habits,  so  essential  to  truly  ar¬ 
tistic  performance. 

Thus,  a  teacher  of  music,  or 
rather,  music  educator,  who 
plays  cornet  or  trumpet  can 
utilize  his  knowledge  of  the 
fingering  of  three-valve  instru¬ 
ments,  plus  his  general  musical 
Intelligence  and  his  ability  to 
transpose  readily,  rather  easily 
acquired,  to  marked  advantage 
in  educating  musically,  espe¬ 
cially  In  the  matter  of  assist¬ 
ing  students  in  learning  to 
sight-read  music. 


Send  In  Your  Workshop  Idea. 
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The  National 
School  Band 
Clinic  of  the 
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Up  broad  boulevard  in  Miami,  Florida  parades  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Band  during  tha  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  convention  held  there  last  summer. 


Air  Force  Band 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

And  Here  Are  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  You  Ask 


Bassoon 

B?/  M/Sgt.  Harry  Memer 

Principal  Bassoonist 

I  would  like  to  express  myself  on  the 
subject  of  so  called  "fake"  flng'ering.  When 
studying-  bassoon  you  must  conform  with 
the  method  of  Angering  that  is  standard. 
This  standard  method  for  playing  the  bas¬ 
soon  in  regard  to  Angering  is  the  chart 
compiled  by  Julius  Weissenborn.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Weissenborn  gives  several 
Angerings  for  tones  especially  in  the 
higher  registej^.  Your  teacher  should  in¬ 
struct  you  as  to  which  ones  to  use.  The 
important  thing  for  the  young  bassoonist 
who  has  the  Intention  of  playing  the  bas¬ 
soon  professionally  is  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  a  teacher  who  specializes  on 
the  bassoon  and  not  half  a  dozen  instru¬ 
ments.  Then  I  suggest  not  to  change  the 
Angerings  that  might  give  you  trouble. 
First  of  all  change  yourself  to  the  Anger-' 
ing.  This  of  course  is  done  with  the 
embochure,  formation  of  the  lips  and  the 
mouth  itself.  Unless  you  have  the  correct 
elementary  instruction  fake  Angering  can 
cause  you  much  grief,  especially  as  you 
ad-vance  on  technical  passages.  After 
you  have  mastered  the  orthodox  Anger¬ 
ings  and  you  i>erslst  in  having  dlAlcuIties 
with  for  instance,  F  sharps,  E  Aats,  or 
C  sharps,  then  to  make  it  easier  on  your¬ 
self,  experiment  with  the  Angering  you 
And  best. 

Question;  Do  you,  Sgt  Meuser,  think 
it  important  for  a  bassoonist  to  make 
reeds? 


Answer;  Yes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
all  bassoonists  should  be  able  to  make  a 
reed.  This  is  important  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  structure  of  the  reed  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  shaving  a  reed  has  in  relationship  to 
the  various  octaves. 


Trumpet 

By  M/Sgt.  Robert  Markley 

Principal  Trumpeter 

Question;  How  can  I  best  trill  this  pas¬ 
sage  found  in  the  Hayden  "Trumpet  Con¬ 
certo?” — R.  Sander,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Answer;  The  trill  from  Afth  line  F  to 
O  in  the  Hayden  Concerto  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  trills  for  trumpet.  As  origin¬ 
ally  written  for  E  trumpet,  this  trill  of¬ 
fered  no  special  problem. 

There  are  three  possibilities.  You  may 
use  (1)  Arst  valve  to  open,  (2)  Arst  valve 
to  one  and  three  or  (3)  lip  trill  using  Arst 
and  three  for  both  F  and  O.  Any  of  these 
demand  quite  a  bit  of  Up  Aexlbility  but  I 
believe  that  you  may  And  the  second 
method  best  for  your  purposes.  The  Hay¬ 
den  Concerto  Is  a  very  worthwhile  com¬ 
position  and  should  be  in  every  serious 
trumpet  player’s  repetoire.  I  am  glad  to 


★ 


see  that  you  are  using  it  as  your  contest 
number  and  wish  you  success  with  It  I 
Question;  Please  give  me  a  list  of  some  | 
study  material  written  expressly  for  or-  | 
chestral  trumpet  players. — James  Saun¬ 
ders,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 

Answer:  Several  books  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  designed  especially  for  orchestra  tech¬ 
nique.  These  include  books  of  etudes  and  I 
excerps  from  symphony  orchestra  scores  i 
Books  listed  should  not  be  attempted  by 
any  but  the  more  advanced  young  players 
48  Studies  for  the  Advanced  Trumpeter, 
Harry  Giants ;  Studies  for  Orchestral  | 
Trumpeters,  W.  Brandt;  Modem  Method 
for  Transposition,  Elmest  Williams;  Or-  i 
chestra  Passages  for  Trumpet,  Rene  4c  1 
Roger  Volsin,  Vol.  I,  Vol.  II,  Vol.  Ill,  Vol.  I 
IV ;  Orchestral  Studies  for  Trumpet,  Bar-  | 
told,  Vol.  I.  Vol.  II,  Vol.  Ill;  Orchestra 
Works  for  Trumpet,  H.  Pletxsch.  I 


Flute 

By  M/Sgt.  Robert  Cray 

Principal  Flutist 

What  is  the  best  material  for  springs? 

Steel  springs  were  long  used  for  Autes 
and  are  still  found  on  the  other  wood¬ 
winds  but  today  a  gold  alloy  is  usually 
used.  Steel  is  lively  and  strong,  but  liable 
to  rust  and  -will  snap  suddenly,  while  gold 
has  enough  life  for  the  Aute  mechanism 
and  will  lose  its  life  very  gradually, 
whereupon  the  set  can  be  replaced. 

Some  band  music  has  only  one  part, 
shall  all  of  the  section  play  it? 

There  are  still  In  use  many  good  band 
arrangements  that  date  from  the  time  of 
much  smaller  groups,  which  have  only  one 
part,  usually  marked  "Piccolo”.  If  the 
part  Is  handled  with  Judgement,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  it  sound  like  more  and  im¬ 
prove  the  arrangement.  Try  to  Judge 
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what  the  composer  or  arrang«r  would  have 
indicated  if  he  had  been  writing  for  the 
foil  section.  Usually  the  piccolo  should 
play  only  in  the  forte  and  tuttl  passages, 
all  of  the  flutes  the  part  as  written  except 
for  obvious  solo  and  soil  passages,  which 
should  be  left  for  the  principal.  It  is 
disturbing  and  dates  the  music  to  hear  the 
piccolo  playing  the  melodic  line  octaves 
above  the  band.  A  good  piccolo  player 
will  demonstrate  his  musicianship  by  his 
brilliant  playing  occasionally  and  his  re¬ 
maining  silent  much  of  the  time. 


Send  your  questions  today  to 

<^.  Qoloml ’^aohqa  $.  diawohd 

Chief,  Bonds  and  Music,  USAF  Band 
Boiling  Air  Force  Bose,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tympani 

By  Robert  Moore 

Principal  Tympanist 


Oboe 

By  M/Sgt.  Harold  Fleig 

Principal  Oboist 


Drums 

By  T/Sgt,  Paul  M.  Dolby 

Principal  Percussionist 

In  many  cases,  a  well  performing  band 
may  lose  its  effectiveness  by  improper 
usage  of  cymbals.  Too  often,  the  popular 
conception  is  that  cymbals  are  not  of  any 
great  importance  and  that  any  sound 
emanating  from  them,  if  played  at  the 
right  time,  is  adequate.  If  cheap  cymbals 
are  used,  or  a  cymbal  that  is  cracked  or 
otherwise  damaged,  good  playing  can  be 
greatly  distorted  and  the  ensemble  made 
to  sound  as  though  it  were  accompanied 
by  tin  plates. 

Although  It  Is  not  our  policy  to  indorse 
the  product  of  any  manufacturer  of  cym- 
i  bals,  the  popularity  and  universal  usage 
of  the  ZUdjian  cymbal  together  with  their 
,  superior  quality  of  sound  has  never  been 
>  surpassed.  The  Zildjian  people  are  unique 
in  that  they  have  little  or  no  competition 
in  their  field,  hence  there  is  no  alternative 
in  the  selection  of  cymbals.  There  are 
many  stories  of  the  attempts  of  other 
manufacturers  to  produce  cymbals  equal 
to  those  made  by  Zildjian  but  to  no  avail. 
Their  methods  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  and  their 
secrets  closely  guarded  at  all  times.  Over 
a  period  of  many  years,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  learn  their  secrets  as  to  methods 
of  production.  This  situation  is  unique 
In  the  manufacturing  world  and  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  violin  making  of  the 
great  Italian  masters. 

When  good  cymbals  are  a  part  of  your 
organisation’s  equipment,  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  their  usage  are  in  line.  Cym¬ 
bals  with  flexible  handles  should  be  used, 

I  either  leather  or  rawhide.  When  using  a 
pair,  one  in  each  hand,  they  should  be 
I  struck  together  with  curved  motions  of 
both  arms  and  not  by  direct  blows  as 
though  one  were  clapping  hands.  When 
cymbals  are  used  on  the  bass  drum,  the 
top  cymbal  should  strike  the  attached 
cymbal  on  the  bass  drum  with  glancing 
blows  except  for  soft  or  rapid  beats  In 
which  case  the  direct  stroke  Is  found  to  be 
more  practical.  A  good  cymbal  on  a  floor 
stand  should  also  be  part  of  every  i>ercus- 
slon  section.  This  cymbal  is  used  for 
rolls  and  all  suspended  cymbal  type  effects. 
All  type  of  mallets  may  be  used  from 
tympani  sticks,  yam  mallets,  soft  to  hard 
rubber  mallets,  or  snare  drum  sticks,  all 
depending  upon  the  effect  desired.  With 
proper  mallets  the  suspended  or  mounted 
cymbals  will  produce  Interesting  effects. 

The  size  of  the  cymbal  is  usually  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  size  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Hand  or  attached  bass  drum  symbals 
should  be  at  least  16”  and  larger  ones  for 
organizations  of  greater  size.  Cymbals 
should  be  chosen  from  a  stock  and  com¬ 
pared  as  to  quality.  Sometimes,  a  smaller 
cymbal  will  sound  better  than  a  larger 
one  or  vice  versa.  In  the  selection  of 
cymbals,  thickness  should  be  taken  into 
I  consideration  and  determined  by  the  size 
I  of  the  organisation. 


Tuning  of  the  common  screw-type 
kettle-drum  was  not  only  difficult  but 
took  considerable  time.  It  was  due  to  this 
time  element  that  composers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  number  of  bars  rest  so 
that  the  tympanists  would  have  time  to 
make  the  required  change  or  changes  in 
pitch.  At  times,  when  the  measures  to  be 
counted  out  were  not  of  sufficient  duration 
to  change  the  pitch  at  all  six  tuning 
screws,  he  more  often  than  not  employed 
the  two  or  three  tuning  handles  nearest 
him.  You  can  readily  understand  how 
this  uneven  tension  on  the  head  would  im¬ 
pair  the  tonal  quality  and  in  time  cause 
the  head  to  stretch  “lop-slded”. 

To  overcome  this  handicap  of  tuning 
correctly  at  all  six  screws,  the  idea  was 
hit  upon  to  make  a  kettle-drum  whereby 
the  head  could  be  tensioned  by  turning 
only  one  handle.  It  is  at  this  point.  In 
the  history  of  the  kettle-drum,  that  the 
machine-drum  of  today  was  originated. 
There  were  many  kinds  of  machine-drums 
that  eventually  brought  about  the  modern 
kettle-drum  of  the  current  times.  It  is 
my  desire  to  bring  to  you  not  only  a  de¬ 
scription  of  these  early  machine-drums 
but  to  accompany  that  description  with  a 
photograph.  I  will  start  with  the  earliest 
machine-drum  of  which  I  have  a  record. 
In  following  issues  I  will  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent,  chronologically,  succeeding  models  to 
the  present  day. 


English  machine  leHle-drum 


This  is  one  of  the  earliest  machine- 
drums  and  was  Invented  by  Cornelius 
Ward.  It  was  successfully  used  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  theatres  of  England. 
Notice  that  the  ordinary  screws  and  that 
which  go  with  them  are  replaced  by  a 
number  of  levers  attached  to  the  ring 
on  which  the  head  is  mounted.  Cornelius 
Ward  will  again  enter  our  history  of  the 
machine  kettle-drum  when  we  take  up 
one  of  the  later  models. 


No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the 
term  ’’trlll-flngerlng”.  It  is  one  which  we 
hear  many  tlnves  but  perhaps  its  meaning 
escapes  us  occasionally.  It  refers  to  a  set 
of  auxiliary  fingerings  which  are  used  only 
In  trills  to  slmplfy  this  technique.  On 
oboe,  some  trills  are  next  to  impossible 
if  the  regular  fingerings  are  used ;  for 
these  trills  we  learn  additional  "trlll-fln- 
gerlngs”.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  many 
other  trills  can  be  simplified  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  the  listener  is  interested 
only  in  WHAT  COMES  OUT  of  the  horn 
and  NOT  In  the  difficulty  of  the  fingerings, 
etc. 

Here  is  an  example  .  .  .  suppose  we  wish 
to  trill  from  F  to  G  on  either  the  1st 
space  or  the  top  line.  It  is  silly  to  use 
the  regular  fingerings  on  these  2  notes 
when  trilling.  This  would  Involve  furi¬ 
ously  wiggling  three  fingers.  Yet  If  we 
take  either  the  regular  of  cross-fingering 
for  the  F  and  then  just  move  the  Index 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  we  get  the  same 
result.  By  all  means  use  this  simplifica¬ 
tion  when  trilling  F  to  G. 

On  all  trills  where  the  movement  of 
several  fingers  might  seem  to  be  Indicated, 
a  little  experimentation  will  pay  dividends. 
In  trilling  D  to  E  on  the  fourth  line,  do 
not  try  to  move  the  three  fingers  that 
can  be  moved  in  the  regular  fingering  pro¬ 
gression,  Try  adapting  the  left  thumb 
and  Index  finger  first  to  their  position 
for  D  throughout  the  trill,  and  then  try 
these  2  digits  in  their  position  for  E 
on  this  trill. 

Whichever  aounda  better  on  YOUR  In¬ 
strument  is  the  one  you  should  use  .  .  . 
in  either  event,  you  will  J)e  moving  only 
the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand.  In 
closing,  let  me  point  out  that  when  the 
upper  note  of  a  trill  Is  not  indicated  by 
an  accidental  above  the  staff,  then  the 
trill  should  be  between  the  note  which 
is  printed  under  the  trill  sign,  and  the 
NEXT  HIGHER  TONE  IN  THE  SCALE 
OF  THE  COMPOSITION  AT  THAT 
TIME.  Thus,  some  trills  will  Involve  a 
whole  step  between  the  tones,  and  others 
will  be  only  a  half-step  apart.  If  a  com¬ 
position  is  in  the  key  of  C  Major,  a  trill 
sign  with  no  accidental,  appearing  over 
an  E  will  require  trilling  from  to  E  to 
F.  If  it  is  over  the  tone  F,  then  one 
trills  F  to  G,  etc. 

Let’s  take  another  quick  look  at  trill 
fingerings  this  month.  If  you  examine 
your  oboe,  and  if  it’s  a  Conservatory  Sys¬ 
tem  model,  the  chances  are  that  you’ll 
find  two  keys  at  the  side  of  the  upper 
joint  which  are  to  be  operated  by  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  45) 
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Under  J.  L.  Patman's  watchful  direction  this  Hi9h  School  Band  of  Waurika,  Oklahoma. 

technical  perfection  of  first  class  musicianship. 


learns  the  90od  manners  as  well  as  the 


My  Plan  for  the 

ADMINISTRATION 


OF  THE 

High  School  Band 


Di«cipmxe  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phases  of  administration.  With¬ 
out  proper  discipline,  the  band  be¬ 
comes  a  play-house  or  even  a  mad¬ 
house  to  the  serious  director  and  stu¬ 
dent.  There  are  many  methods  of 
obtaining  discipline,  depending  on  the 
standard  of  the  school  in  general,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  size  of  the  school  and  of 
the  band  program. 

Many  bands  have  sufficient  students 
in  a  2nd  Band  to  replace  those  in  the 
first  band  who  become  undesirable. 
Many  small  schools  do  not.  I  have 
found  that  a  combination  of  strict 
rules,  plus  parent-teacher  cooperation, 
plus  a  restricted  student  government 
produces  best  results.  Dismissal  from 
the  band  is  a  last  resort.  A  quiet  con¬ 
trolled  voice,  spoken  in  a  firm  manner, 
is  worth  a  thousand  blustering  shouts. 
All  of  us  loved  our  former  teachers 
who  had  time  out  of  the  classroom 
to  stop  and  “shoot  the  breeze”  with 
the  kids.  They  were  not  being  “just 
one  of  the  kids"  either.  These  same 
teachers  if  you  will  remember,  were 
they  who  had  the  least  discipline 
problems. 

One  “teaching-aid”  I  have  for  dis¬ 


cipline  is  a  set  of  pictures  which  I 
clipped  from  some  magazines.  These 
show  students  holding  instruments 
and  sitting  in  the  bad  habits  such  as 
slumped  over  and  legs  crossed,  chew¬ 
ing  gum,  not  paying  attention,  and  so 
forth.  Each  one  of  the  pictures  are 
entitled  with  something  timely  such 
as  “The  Blow-hard”,  “The  smart  Alec”, 
and  others.  Placing  them  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board,  I  noticed  quickly  how 
hard  the  students  tried  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  any  comparison  in 
themselves  and  the  characters  in  the 
pictures. 

All  of  the  rules  set  up  for  the  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  concert  band  and  sec¬ 
tional  classes  have  a  carry-through 
with  the  Marching  band  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  added  advantage  that  usually 
even  small  schools  will  or  can  have 
substitutes  for  this.  Good  discipline 
will  build  morale  and  after  this  is  at¬ 


tained,  morale  will  help  make  good 
discipline  a  tradition. 

Perhaps  the  next  important  item  is 
the  choosing  which  and  the  amount 
of  public  appearances.  First,  of  course, 
in  the  school  year  and  school  func¬ 
tions  are  the  football  games.  Public 
and  school  pressure  may  make  the 
playing  for  all  of  the  games  impera¬ 
tive,  however  for  the  well-being  of 
my  band,  I  have  found  that  the  home 
games  and  one  game  out-of-town  are 
enough.  I  place  my  decision  on  this 
amount  of  participation  for  a  number 
of  reasons  which  any  administrator 
with  sound  business  and  human-rela¬ 
tions  Judgment  can  readily  see.  There 
are  some  schools  which  are  fair- 
minded  and  open-minded  enough  to 
advance  the  band  a  percentage  of  the 
gate-receipt  since  the  band  helps 
make  the  money.  Where  this  is  done, 
it  might  be  inducement  enough  for 
the  band  to  play  all  games  in  which 
they  receive  a  part.  To  begin  with, 
the  band  should  be  offered  as  a  treat 
to  the  public  and  never  allowed  to 
become  "common-place.”  All  football 
appearances  damage  and  wear  out 
equipment  more  than  anything  else 
the  band  does  all  year  and,  brother. 


<X.  fiainum. 

Director  of  the  High  Sehooi  Band 
Waurika,  Oklahoma 
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this  is  going  to  cost  somebody.  A 
director  .and  his  supervisor  should 
consider  along  with  this  the  number 
of  trips  that  the  band  will  make  in 
the  course  of  the  school  year,  what 
the  approximate  cost  will  be  to  the 
individual  student,  and  then  choose 
the  trips  most  valuable  in  the  band 
program,  and  eliminate  the  non-de¬ 
sirable  trips. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the 
next  item  I  wish  to  discuss.  This  is; 
the  expense  of  a  child  being  in  the 
band.  Let  us  list  a  few  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  put  on  the  parent  during  the 
school  year:  Private  lessons,  music, 
records,  fees,  repair  and  upkeep  of 
the  instrument,  spending  money, 
meals,  room  expense,  supporting  the 
various  fund-raising  efforts  of  the 
Band  Parents  Cluh,  initial  purchase 
of  the  instrument,  transportation, 
cleaning  of  the  uniform  and  others. 
Many  of  the  parents  can  take  this 
'  in  stride  very  easily  and  then  there 
are  others  who  can  hardly  stand  the 
strain.  Mr.  Director,  supposing  you 
had  two  children  in  the  band.  How 
much  yearly  expense  could  you  stand 
at  even  a  reasonable  sacrifice  of  some 
things  for  your  children’s  musical 
<  education?  There  is  a  limit  to  all 
things  as  you  will  agree.  We  can 
readily  see  through  a  consideration 
of  this  how  it  should  govern  the 
manner  in  which  we  handle  our  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  a  final  word  to  this 
line  of  thought,  let  me  say  that  if 
we  do  not  over-strain  Dad’s  pocket, 
we  have  a  more  satisfied  parent  as 
well  as  student. 

Next  we  might  take  up  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  band  trips — the  type  of 
transportation,  the  chaperon  or  spon¬ 
sor,  the  schedule  of  activity,  and  the 
like.  The  type  of  transportation  de¬ 
pends  on  financial  conditions,  route, 
and  availability.  There  will  be  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  on  which  is  the 
safer  and  expenses  will  vary.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
any  mode  of  transportation  can  be 
safe  and  any  mode  can  be  dangerous 
dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  trip  is  handled.  I  like  to  select 
several  chaperons  who  are  well- 
thought  of  in  the  community  and 
who  are  good  sports.  The  sponsor 
cannot  supervise  the  students  all  the 
time  especially  on  trips  of  more  than 
one  day,  therefore  the  director  should 
schedule  the  days  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  idle  time. 
Proper  pre-trip  talks  as  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  group,  the  conduct  of  the 
individual,  wearing  the  uniform  prop¬ 
erly,  and  so  forth  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  too.  Pride  in  the  organization 
and  high  morale  will  eventually  take 
care  of  this  or  most  of  it.  I  have 
found  that  taking  along  two  boys 


with  nothing  to  do  except  to  look 
after  the  equipment,  help  set-up  the 
band,  help  ready  the  band  for  in¬ 
spection  and  so  on  is  a  God-send  to 
me.  I  have  also  found  that  mimeo¬ 
graphed  instructions  for  the  trip 
given  to  every  student  containing  a 
schedule  of  appearances,  meetings, 
mention  of  things  we  would  like  for 
them  to  attend,  a  caution  perhaps  as 
to  their  manners  as  a  band  and  as 
individuals  and  other  pertinent  in¬ 
structions  tend  to  make  a  trip  run 
off  much  more  smoothly. 

Another  important  point  has  to  do 
with  obtaining  better  quality  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  band.  I  have  seen  di¬ 
rectors  insist  on  first  line  or  new 
instruments  before  the  student  can 
become  a  member  of  the  band.  I  can 
agree  with  this  only  if  there  is  a 
second  band  or  other  medium  of  teach¬ 
ing  for  this  student  who  might  not 
be  able  to  buy  such  an  instrument  at 
the  time.  In  my  opinion  it  is  better 
to  have  a  good  student  on  a  well- 
kept  second  line  instrument  than  per¬ 
haps  not  have  him  at  all  and  some 
day  he  may  be  able  to  afford  one.  In 
my  own  band,  I  urge  the  parents  to 
purchase  first  line  instruments  if  they 
can  and  as  soon  as  they  can  and  I 
allot  a  generous  amount  of  merit  sys¬ 
tem  points  when  they  do. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  mention  is 
concerning  inventory,  upkeep,  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  insurance  of  instruments 
and  equipment.  Anything  that  costs 
as  much  as  music  equipment  should 
by  all  means  be  fully  insured.  Group 
insurance  is  not  only  at  a  cheap  rate 
hut  covers  everything  practically  but 
wear  and  tear.  Every  school  admin¬ 
istrator  is  or  should  be  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness  man.  At  least,  some  or  all  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board  are 
business  men.  It.  will  then  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  our  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  above  should  be  only 
in  a  very  business-like  manner  to 
enjoy  their  approval  of  our  methods 
and  of  our  desire  for  expenditures  in 
the  future.  Our  inventory  shows  the 
equipment  on  hand  as  compared  with 
the  equipment  on  hand  at  the  last  in¬ 
ventory.  We  can  tell  from  this  quickly 
which  equipment  has  been  lost  or 
stolen.  The  inventory  should  show 
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what  equipment  has  been  destroyed  or 
mutilated  through  wear  and  tear.  It 
should  contain  a  record  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  various  equipment. 
When  it  is  handed  to  the  supervisor, 
it  should  accompany  a  requisition  for 
equipment  to  replace  lost  and  muti¬ 
lated  equipment  and  for  more  equip¬ 
ment  to  augment  the  present  supply. 
Remember,  it  is  far  easier  to  enlist 
the  bosses’  support  in  obtaining  new 
equipment  if  this  is  handled  carefully. 
For  instance,  along  comes  Armistice 
Day — ^“Pack  Up  Your  Troubles”  has 
been  requested.  .  .  The  music  turns 
up  incomplete.  We  can  let  the  reader 
decide  when  the  matter  should  have 
been  attended  to. 

Most  directors  have  to  face  the  is¬ 
sue  of  buying  equipment  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity.  The  problem  will  be 
whether  to  spend  the  money  for 
cheaper  merchandise  and  get  more  of 
it  or  buy  the  best  of  what  they  buy. 
I  have  spent  around  $25,000  the  last 
three  years  for  equipment  since  I 
started  this  program  from  nothing. 
I  chose  to  buy  the  best  1  could  get 
at  the  time  on  the  idea  that  not  only 
would  I  obtain  better  results  musically 
but  the  depreciation  would  be  much 
less,  the  insurance  would  more  fully 
cover,  and  the  upkeep  would  be  al¬ 
most  nil.  I  have  found  that  this  was 
a  wise  decision  and  I  maintain  that 
good  equipment  actually  costs  less 
over  a  space  of  years. 

As  I  remarked  in  the  beginning,  I 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  on 
this  matter  of  administration  of  the 
band.  I  do  feel  that  some  study  into 
this  phase  of  our  work  will  improve 
our  work  and  results.  As  teachers  of 
music,  we  owe  it  not  only  to  our¬ 
selves  but  our  profession  and  people 
for  whom  we  work  to  consider  “all 
the  angles.”  All  of  us  work  toward 
a  goal  of  high  results*  and  a  better 
salary — a  salary  to  compare  with  the 
other  professions.  I  wonder  how  we 
can  expect  to  attain  this  until  we 
make  our  program  just  as  sound  as 
any  other  business  or  profession. 


The  Subject  of  School  Band  Management 
— by  any  name — is  one  of  the  liveliest  So 
many  ideas,  ramUications.  Let's  have 
your  comments,  pro  and  con;  on  Director 
Patmans  plan. 
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Improve  Your  Band  through  Small 

ENSEMBLE 

Playing 


The  devfxopment  of  ensemble  playing 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  band  is 
more  than  an  emerging  trend;  it  rep¬ 
resents  significant  correlative  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  fine  musi¬ 
cianship.  These  smaller  instrumental 
groups  consisting  of  woodwind  and 
brasswind  combinations  engage  in  the 
performance  of  chamber  music  and 
other  forms  of  music  utilizing  more 
condensed  instrumentations  than  the 
full  band.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
artistic  work,  refined  ensemble,  and 
general  excellence  of  individual  per¬ 
formance.  '^n  ensemble  playing  the 
individual  is  vitally  important  and 
since  the  music  holds  great  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him,  focus  is  placed  upon 
thorough  musicianship.  Phrasing, 
proper  blending  of  parts,  delicacy  of 
nuance  and  correction  of  faulty  habits 
become  real  goals  for  each  individual 
and  therefore  he  learns  to  listen  with 
discrimination.'  Voluntary  member¬ 
ship  in  the  various  ensembles  seems 
highly  desirable  for  it  offers  greater 
possibility  to  develop  a  congenial 
spirit  and  creation  of  informal  and 
intimate  groups.  It  should  be  noted 
that  such  a  musical  endeavor  enables 


the  potentialities  of  both  the  talented 
music  student  and  the  average  music 
student  to  reach  fruition. 

Paralleling  the  opportunities  for 
individual  growth  and  development 
are  the  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
ensemble  to  make  public  appearances 
in  the  community.  The  rendering  of 
these  services  appreciably  strengthen 
school-community  relationships.  The 
pride  which  the  community  has  in, the 
local  school  system  is  matched  hy  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  musicians  toward  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Implicit  in  the  formation  of  an 
ensemble  is  the  need  for  a  recognized 
leader.  While  the  designation  of  a 
leader  is  quite  necessary,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  "role”  of  leader  may 
change  from  time  to  time.  Such  a 
procedure  will  foster  the  attributes  of 
devotion,  patience,  and  tact.  Function¬ 
ing  as  a  leader  will  also  enable  each 


individual  to  demonstrate  correct 
playing  of  passages  and  produce  re¬ 
finement  in  explanation  of  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  music.  The  selection  and 
coaching  of  such  leaders  has  far  reach¬ 
ing  consequences.  Not  only  is  the 
success  of  the  ensemble  dependent  up-  | 
on  these  individuals,  but  the  experi¬ 
ences  at  this  level  form  the  basis  for  ! 
future  functioning  as  a  part  of  home  ; 
and  neighborhood  musical  groups.  ' 
Chamber  music  possesses  its  own  | 
style  and  variations  with  individuals.  | 
Careful  attention  to  significant  melodic 
and  harmonic  fragments  and  good 
voice  leading  are  counterparts  of  fine 
ensemble.  Considerable  attention  must 
be  focused  upon  accents  and  dynamic 
shadings.  It  is  important  that  dis¬ 
criminating  listening  habits  prevail  | 
for  the  development  of  good  intona¬ 
tion.  Each  tone  in  the  chord  must  I 
be  played  in  such  a  way  that  the  | 


(jt^UIiam.  fi.  J-oAbui, 

Director  of  Bands 
Florida  A.  &  M.  College,  Tallahassee 


One  of  the  tfefe's  best  It  this  Concert  Band  of  Florida  A.  &  M.  Collego,  under  the  directiqn  of  Mr.  Foster. 
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Through  performance  of  music  for  the 
small  ensembles,  no  better 
training  or  no  more  genuine 
pleasure  could  be  obtained  by  the 
band  members  themselves. 

The  development  of  a  public  which 
will  listen  to  bands  with  renewed 
interest  and  greater  comprehension 
may  be  fostered  through  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  various 
sections  of  the  band,  of 
various  instrumental  combinations 
and  colors.  It  is 

suggested  that  every  band  member  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  a  small  ensemble. 


I  Mr.  Fostar  got  his  B.M.E.  at  tha 
Univariity  of  Kansas,  his  graduata 
study  including  also  Wayna  Univar¬ 
sity  at  Datroit. 

proper  balance  will  be  forthcoming. 
Through  performance  of  music  for 
the  small  ensembles,  no  better  train¬ 
ing  or  no  more  genuine  pleasure 
‘  could  be  obtained  by  the  band  mem¬ 

bers  themselves.  The  development  of 
a  public  which  will  listen  to  bands 
with  renewed  interest  and  greater 
comprehension  may  be  fostered 
through  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
various  sections  of  the  band,  of  vari¬ 
ous  instrumental  combinations  and 
colors.  It  is  suggested  that  every 
band  member  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  an  integral  part 
of  a  small  ensemble.  As  the  demand 
for  wind  instrument  ensemble  music 
I  increases,  it  is  possible  to  envision 

parallel  status  in  musical  life  with 
•  the  string  ensembles. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ensemble  playing  incompasses 
the  full  band.  Thought  and  study  on 
this  phase  of  the  development  of  our 
bands  will  noticeably  improve  the  blend 
and  balance  of  like  instruments  along 
with  the  unlike  instruments.  In 
speaking  of  tonal  ensemble  balance 
with  a  section  of  like  instruments, 
such  as  the  clarinet  or  cornet  section 
which  includes  first,  second,  and  third 
parts  in  most  arrangements,  no  one 
part  should  stick  out  or  dominate  un¬ 
less  that  part  has  a  melodic  fragment 
or  has  the  melody  itself.  When  two 
or  more  parts  of  like  instruments  are 
playing  together  one  should  hear  good 
balance  through  each  part  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  total  ensemble  whatever 
is  needed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
effect.  One  should  strive  to  hear  and 
obtain  the  effect  of  one  complete  uni¬ 
fied  ensemble  and  not  two  or  more 


ensembles  not  unified  and  sounding 
as  two,  three  dominate  and  distinct 
sections  or  individuals.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  would  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  achievement  in  the  band  field. 
The  merger  and  fusion  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  and  brasswind  sections  con¬ 
tribute  to  good  band  ensemble.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  this  issue  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  in  the  future.  At¬ 
tention  on  this  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  bands  will  certainly  im¬ 
prove  the  blend  of  like  and  unlike  in¬ 
struments.  Excellent  intonation  is 
one  of  the  more  important,  vital,  and 
required  assets  which  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  band.  It  is  without  a 
doubt  that  intonation  is  one  of  the 
main  keys  to  this  whole  problem  of 
ensemble  blend  and  balance. 

In  the  achievement  of  the  forego¬ 
ing,  Joint  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
the  director  and  the  band  members  to 


possess  an  aural  awareness  and  con¬ 
ception  of  the  desired  effect.  Many 
repeated  experiences  of  this  aural  con¬ 
ception  are  necessary  and  important 
so  that  the  ensemble  blend  desired 
may  be  anticipated.  Discreet  and  dis¬ 
criminating  listening  awareness  must 
become  a  functional  habit  and  a  re¬ 
sponsive  routine  aural  alertness  on 
the  part  of  both  the  band  director  and 
each  band  member.  The  band,  as  we 
know,  is  nothing  but  a  large  ensemble, 
therefore  these  comments  if  effectively 
applied  will  aid  in  achieving  our  com¬ 
mon  goal,  better  quality  performing 
bands  throughout  America.  It  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  the  success 
of  one’s  band  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  skill  of  the  small  ensemble 
groups,  therefore  ensembles  become 
the  keystone  and  the  foundation  of 
good  band  ensemble. 
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The  VIOLIN 

and  the  VIOLA  1 

) 

By  the  Men  Who  Play  Them 

with  the  United  States  ! 

I 

Air  F OTce  Symphony  Orchestra 


★ 

VIOLIN 

by 

M/S9t.  Edward  B.  Haines 
Concartmastar,  U.  S.  Air  Forca 
Symphony  Orchestra 

In  this  aoe  of  “Boogie”  and  “Bop” 
the  question  of  a  successful  future  for 
string  players  often  arises.  Since  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  study  to 
attain  a  “professional"  status  will  be 
greater  for  those  who  choose  a 
stringed  instrument — il  have  in  mind 
the  violin  and  its  family — it  is  natural 
that  the  young  aspirant  would  wish 
to  know  the  possibilities  of  earning  a 
living  should  he  arrive  at  the  neces¬ 
sary  degree  of  proflcienr'y.  This  re¬ 
quires  serious  consideration.  One 
choosing  to  make  a  career  of  string 
playing  must  be  prepared  to  apply 
himself  with  devotion  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Long-range  determina¬ 
tion  and  common  sense  being  in  part 
the  American  character  and  way,  no 
fear  of  the  Job  ahead  need  be  counte¬ 
nanced.  Let  us  view  Uie  situation  as 
it  is  today. 

There  are  few  dance  bands  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  are  not  making  use  of  strings. 
The  public  has  called  for  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  strings  in  its  dance  halls.  The 
days  of  all — wind — percussion  bands 
have  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years  youngsters  have  turned  from 
the  study  of  stringed  instruments  to 
that  of  winds.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  demand  for  winds  created  by  the 
“swing”  craze.  As  a  result  a  new 
demand  for  strings  brought  about  by 
an  increasing  shortage  places  their 
value  at  a  premium.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  considering  the  “profes¬ 
sional”. 

Several  lesser  symphonic  organiza¬ 
tions  offer  ample  opportunities  at  a 
wage  that  is  satisfactory.  Our  great 
symphonies  offer  the  same  at  more 
than  satisfactory  wages.  Hundreds  of 
smaller  orchestral  organizations 


throughout  the  country  are  in  need 
of  “professionals”  to  augment  and  aid 
in  progressive  enterprises.  The  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  has  taken  its  place  as 
a  permanent  fixture  in  American  cul¬ 
ture.  Radio  further  broadens  the  field 
of  possibilities.  The  need  for  better 
teachers  is  becoming  greater. 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  has  added  its 
contribution  to  the  musical  and  cul¬ 
tural  scene  offering  not  only  a  sym¬ 
phonic  opportunity  at  a  wage  equal 
to  that  of  long  established  top  organ¬ 
izations  but  an  educational  program 
as  well  for  those  who  show  talent  war¬ 
ranting  consideration.  A  position  in 
the  Air  Force  Symphony  under  a  long 
term  contract  is  the  reward  for  those 
who  reach  the  goal  of  required  stand¬ 
ards.  This  is  evidence  that  points  to 
a  happier,  more  secure  future  than 
ever  before. 

A  few  suggestions.  The  “profes¬ 
sional"  of  today  is  expected  to  play 
anything  and  everything.  This  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  material  at  hand,  hence  the 
course  of  study  necessary  to  reach  his 
goal  should  also  provide  for  practical 
training  in  the  playing  of  “swing”  and 
“conventional”  literature  —  copying 
and  arranging  of  scores — a  study  of 
origins  and  a  constant  correlation  and 
integration  with  the  other  arts. 

Most  music  educators  know  very 
little  about  “swing”  or  other  brands 
of  commercial  styles.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions.  It  would  be  wise 
to  undertake  this  phase  of  study  with 
a  reputable  performer  since  much  can 
be  gained  through  observation.  Which 
should  come  first  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
“Commercial”  and  “conventional” 
forms  of  music  have  two  things  of  a 
fundamental  nature  in  common  — 
rhythm  and  a  necessary  technical 
equipment  for  fluency — the  goals  are 
diametrical.  The  first  aims  at  origi¬ 
nality  while  the  latter’s  aim  is  beauty. 


Simply  as  an  abstract  proposition  art 
should  be  beautiful. 

Dispense  with  beauty  in  artistic 
expression  and  what  is  ordinarily  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  art  ceases  to  exist.  The  I 
artist  tries  to  beautify  the  things  in 
life — painting,  sculpture,  music,  litera¬ 
ture.  Genius  does  this  in  such  a  simple 
way  that  the  works  appeal  to  the  ; 
human  “heart”  as  well  as  mind.  Mo¬ 
zart  in  a  letter  to  a  certain  German  ' 
count  who  asked  him  how  he  com¬ 
posed  among  other  things  told  the 
Count  that  “I  never  try  to  be  original”. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  who  strive 


M/Sgt.  W.  Berman,  Principal  Vlolitf, 
USAF  Symphony  Orchaitra. 


for  originality  fail  to  interest  others 
in  the  effort.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  extemporize  art  and  give  it  a  per¬ 
manent  value.  The  reason  for  my 
statement  as  to  goals  should  now  be 
clear. 

High  School  class  teaching  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  development  of 
“professional”  instrumentalists,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  wise  to  also  study 
with  a  recognized  teacher  of  the  in¬ 
strument  you  have  chosen.  Selection 
of  such  a  teacher  must  be  made  with 
(Please  (am  to  Page  36) 
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Let  Me  Speak  Plainly 


P  actically  every  educational  pub¬ 
lication  has,  or  will,  make  some  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  recent  findings  on  the 
large  number  of  students  who  enter 
high  school  and  then  leave  at  some 
time  before  graduation.  While  the 
survey  in  question  covered  only  1,360 
young  people  out  of  the  750,000  who 
drop  out  each  year,  and  while  these 
students  lived  in  three  mid-western 
states,  the  facts  gathered  are  worth 
some  consideration  by  music  teachers 
and  music  students. 

One  important  fact  stands  out  in 
the  report.  Less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  students  dropping  out  of  school 
were  ever  enrolled  in  extra  curricular 
activities.  Perhaps  to  the  casual 
reader  this  has  no  great  significance. 
Perhaps  it  had  no  significance  to  the 
committee.  There  is  no  definite  recom¬ 
mendation  in  their  “ten  points”  for 
improving  the  situation,  that  we  have 
more  extra  curricular  activities,  or 
that  every  student  in  school  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  an  active  part  in  them. 

Another  reason  which  the  students 
gave  and  which  did  not  receive  any 
definite  consideration  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  the  dislike  of  some  teacher 
and/or  subject.  We  might  discuss 
this  for  some  time.  The  fact  that 
every  child  is  expected  to  take  a  more 
or  less  set  routine  of  subjects  has  led 
our  secondary  education  program  to 
exclude  thousands  of  students  who 
should  remain  in  school.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  keep  a  boy  in 
school  for  an  additional  year  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  take  four  hours  of  shop 
each  day,  one  course  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  a  course  in  mathematics. 
But  in  most  of  our  schools  that  would 
never  do.  He  is  invited  to  leave  be¬ 
cause  be  is  not  taking  English,  Social 
Studies,  etc.  As  a  result,  society 
through  its  school  requirements  sends 
him  out  into  the  world  with  neither 
the  skills  which  he  wants  and  which 
the  school  might  give  him;  or  with 
an  adequate  background  for  good 
citixenship.  In  the  case  of  the  girl 
who  desires  to  become  a  business  ma¬ 
jor —  there  are  the  other  subjects 
which  she  must  pass  in  order  to  take 
the  subjects  which  she  feels  will  be 
worth  while  for  her.  She  spends  her 


time  on  those  which  she  “likes”  and 
fails  those  which  she  does  not  like. 

In  a  short  time  she  is  told  to  put 
more  time  on  those  she  dislikes.  She 
does  this  and  her  grades  fall  in  her 
“good  subjects”.  In  a  short  time  she 
is  discouraged  and  leaves  school. 

It  might  be  well  to  teach  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  FOR  THE  STUDENTS 
and  not  for  some  ritual  of  subjects 
which  were  acceptable  fifty  years  ago. 

During  some  twenty  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  secondary  school  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  left  before  gradua¬ 
tion;  and  having  discussed  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  school  administrators;  we 
know  that  in  some  cases  students 
leave  school  because  of  the  treatment 
which  their  teachers  give  them.  Of 
course  our  schools  are  operated  in  a 
democratic  way.  To  the  students  they 
are  run  like  a  prison.  Doors  with  iron 
bars  on  them  are  shut  to  keep  stu¬ 
dents  out  of  the  building  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  Libraries  close  on  the  split 
second.  Students  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  for  study  during  the  noon 
hours.  Teachers  act  like  prison 
guards.  “Take  that  gum  out  of  your 
mouth!  Where  do  you  think  you  are?” 
or  “Take  that  pencil  off  of  your  ear!” 

We  recall  a  class  in  Problems  of  De¬ 
mocracy  in  which  the  teacher  called 
the  students  dumbbells,  lazy,  good-for- 
nothing  skunks!  To  some  young  peo¬ 
ple  this  is  uncalled  for.  To  the  Board 
of  Education  this  teacher  was  a  good 
teacher  .  .  .  her  Regents’  average 
showed  90%  of  the  students  who  took 
the  examination  passed  it.  It  did  not 
show  that  10%  of  the  students  who 
started  in  September  had  dropped  out 
during  the  school  year. 

Most  schools  operate  with  a  student 
senate.  Here  is  real  democracy.  We 
bring  in  the  electric  voting  machines 
so  that  our  high  school  boys  and  girls 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  cast  their 
ballots  like  real  Americans.  Each 
home  room  is  represented  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  government  goes  along  at  a  great 
rate  until  the  students  vote  for  a 
dance  on  some  date.  Then  they  learn 
that  democracy  in  school  is  not  quite 
the  same.  In  spite  of  a  unanimous 
decision  by  the  students,  the  one  “no” 
vote  by  the  principal  changes  the  pic¬ 
ture.  No  dance  is  held.  To  some  stu¬ 


dents  on  the  verge  of  real  living  ex¬ 
periences,  this  is  the  “final  straw — 
that  breaks  the  camel’s  back”.  “Lets 
get  out  and  act  like  human  beings”. 

We  might  continue  in  this  vein.  In 
some  cases  it  is  so  bad  that  teachers 
as  well  as  students  are  leaving.  Just 
ask  some  of  the  teachers  who  have 
left  the  secondary  field  since  the  War 
.  .  .  never  has  there  been  such  a  need 
for  teachers  .  .  .but  some  could  not 
take  it.  NO  BUSINEISS  CAN  OP¬ 
ERATE  WITH  A  FIFTY  PERCENT 
LOSS  IN  PRODUCTION  and  yet, 
thanks  to  the  blind  ignorance  of  the 
average  citizen,  this  is  exactly  what 
is  happening.  Can  you  imagine  a  busi¬ 
ness  training  stenographers  for  its 
offices  knowing  that  out  of  each  100 
which  it  started  to  train,  only  50 
would  ever  go  to  work.  Or,  how  about 
the  manufacturing  of  cars?  Can  you 
imagine  a  company  which  starts  100 
cars  knowing  that  only  50  will  come 
off  the  assembly  line  .  .  .  and  that  the 
other  50  will  be  Junked  on  the  way? 

Musically,  we  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  the  real  facts  ever  come  out 
into  the  open.  Teachers  are  like  other 
individuals.  We  make  mistakes,  we 
have  bad  days  as  well  as  good  ones, 
sometimes  we  are  poor  teachers — 
occasionally  we  are  good  teachers. 
Sometimes  we  forget  that  we  are 
working  with  individuals  ...  all  we 
see  are  those  “morons”  which  are 
seated  before  us  and  defying  us  to 
teach  them  anything.  But  musically 
we  have  a  great  break.  It  is  music 
which  we  present  and  the  music  will 
itself  “sell  itself”.  If  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  like  musio,  it  is  because 
we  have  stood  in  the  way  of  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  teach  a  baby  to 
like  ice  cream.  By  the  same  token, 
you  don’t  have  to  teach  a  student  to 
like  music.  Music  in  its  many  phases 
will  appeal  to  everyone. 

Through  out  high  school  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  groups,  we  can  help 
boys  and  girls  to  stay  in  school.  True 
— it  may  mean  a  few  conflicts  with 
the  administrators — but  we  know  that 
there  is  some  good  in  each  student 
and  we  can  often  hold  them  when 
others  fall.  We  know  that  few  stu¬ 
dents  who  once  get  the  thrill  of  per¬ 
forming  in  a  musical  group  will  want 
to  leave  it,  even  after  graduation. 
Music  is  a  real-life  experience.  It  is 
(Please  turn  to  Page  41) 
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Tk9  School  Muticffli 


Singing  is  Big  Business  at  this  Connecticut  High 


by  Richard  A.  Otto 

Students  at  Lyman  Hall  High 
School  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut 
have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  a  number  of  choral  organizations. 
These  include  a  Choir  of  seventy  voices 
which  is  the  so-called  “Varsity”  of 
the  choral  program,  two  Girls’  Glee 
Clubs  with  a  total  membership  of 
over  one  hundred  and  a  Boys’  Glee 
Club  of  thirty-two  members.  Selec¬ 
tive  groups  include  the  Radio  Choir 
of  twenty  voices,  the  Girls’  Ensemble 
of  sixteen  voices  and  the  “Cantabil- 
iers”,  a  group  of  eight  boys. 

The  Choir  rehearses  twice  a  week 
for  forty-five  minute  periods.  To  be 
a  member  of  the  Choir,  a  student  is 
required  to  hold  membership  in  one 
of  the  Glee  Clubs.  These  groups  pro¬ 
vide  a  training  ground  as  it  were,  and 
prepares  a  student  for  the  more  exact¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  choir  which 
does  a  considerable  amount  of  A  Cap- 
pella  singing,  and  which,  because  of 
its  greater  versatility,  is  utilized  more 
often  before  the  public.  Part  of  choir 
rehearsal  is  given  over  to  vocal  drills 
consisting  of  unison  scales  on  various 
vowel  sounds,  intervals,  arpeggios  and 
chords  with  a  view  of  helping  each 
member  secure  more  conscious  control 
and  understanding  of  the  voice  and  to 
improve  the  tone  quality,  balance, 
blend,  intonation  and  diction  as  well 
as  to  acquire  greater  fiexibility  and 
precision. 

We  aim  to  have  the  members  share 
in  a  mutual  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  good  music  well  performed. 
Selections  used  in  concert  are  memo¬ 
rized,  since  memorization  lends  itself 
to  a  more  finished  and  satisfying  re¬ 
sult.  Recordings  are  made  at  each 
concert  and  used  for  study  with  a 
view  to  improving  subsequent  per¬ 
formances. 

The  following  list  of  selections  are 
among  those  presented  in  public  by 
this,  year’s  choir: 

Sacred 

Aln’a  That  (?ood  News  Daveson 

There  Is  A  Balm  In  Gilead  Datcaon 

Soon  Ah  Will  Be  Done  Dawson 

Hospodll  Pomllul  Lvovsky-edited  Krone 
Salvation  Is  Created  Tischaninotf 

Beautiful  Savior  Christianson 
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Secular 

Oh  Mary  Don't  You  Weep  orr.  Swift 
Wyoming  Pola-Wilder 

Kashmiri  Song  Hope-Finden 

Aren’t  You  Glad  You’re  You 

Burke-Heuaen 

Salangadou  Scott 

Cornin’  Thru  The  Rye  arr,  Simeons 

This  Is  My  Country  arr.  Warinp 

The  Senior  Girls’  Glee  Club  of  slxty- 
flve  voices  and  the  Junior  Girls’  Chorus 
of  thirty-five  are  conducted  by  Mildred 
M.  Hart,  who  also  conducts  the  Concert 
Orchestra.  The  Senior  Girls'  group  is 
made  up  primarily  of  seniors  and  junior 
with  a  few  sophomores,  while  the  Junior 
Girls’  Chorus  consists  of  mainly  freshmen. 
The  Senior  Girls  have  two  regular  re¬ 
hearsals  a  week  plus  a  sectional,  while 
the  Junior  group  meets  three  times  a 
week.  As  in  Choir,  some  of  the  rehearsal 
time  Is  devoted  to  vocal  techniques  and 
to  the  development  of  musicianship. 

Senior  Girli 

Ave  Maria  Tachaikowaki-Repper 

O  Little  Star  Swediah-Davia 

You’ll  Never  Walk  Alone 

Rodgers  &  Hammeratein 
Cossack  Call  Niachinaky-Wilhouaky 

Praise  Ye  The  Lord  In  Heaven  Arensky 
Close  Thine  Eyes  Chapman 

The  Marvelous  Work  Haydn 

Lowlands  Chantey-Scott 

Junior  Girls 

British  Children's  Prayer  Wolfe 

Robin  In  The  Rain  Cain 

Flower  In  A  Crannied  'Wall  Peck 

■Wblstle  And  I’ll  Come  To  You 

Scotch-Lathrop 
Southern  Moon  *  Strickland 

How  Sweet  The  Answer  Echo  Makes 

Kriena 

Sea  Moods  Tyson 

Plowing  River  Chilean-Repper 

Little  Boy  Blue  Roberton 

Somewhere  A  Child  Is  Singing  Dykema 
The  Boys'  Glee  Club  of  thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers  rehearses  twice  a  week.  They  per¬ 
formed  at  both  major  concerts  of  the 
year,  at  the  State  Choral  Festival  and 
made  several  local  appearances  as  well. 
Their  repertoire  contains  much  of  the 
good  literature  available  for  men's  and 
boys’  voices.  Typical  of  their  selections 
are  such  compositions  as: 

Where  E'er  You  Walk  Handel 

The  Sun  Goes  Down  Flagler 

I  Passed  By  Your  Window  Taylor-Brahe 
Serenade  from  Student  Prince  Romberg 
Dry  Bones  arr.  by  Oearhart 

Lift  Thine  Eyes  Logan 

Battle  of  Jericho  Bartholomew 

Oklahoma  Rodgers  A  Hammeratein 

Surrey  With  The  Fringe  On  Top 

Rodgers  A  Hammeratein 
Home  On  The  Range  arr.  Otto 

Goodby  Old  Paint  Wilson 

A  Point  of  View  Milkey 


In  addition  to  sharing  in  the  enjoyment 
of  singing  these  songs  together,  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
understanding  of  good  vocal  habits  and 
the  management  of  the  voice.  Stress  is 
placed  on  tone  quality,  phrasing  (breath 
control),  diction  and  musicianship. 

The  Choral  Program  also  includes  three 
selective  groups,  namely :  the  Radio  Choir, 
the  Girls’  Ensemble  and  the  Cantabiliers. 
These  small  groups  have  proven  to  be  of 
great  value  and  enjoyment  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  performer,  as  well  as  to  the 
community  at  large  because  of  their  flexi¬ 
bility.  These  smaller  groups  have  on 
many  occasions  "gone  out”  to  the  public 
by  appearing  at  civic  and  fraternal  meet¬ 
ings.  Some  members  are  kept  doubly 
busy  through  membership  in  the  Band  or 
Orchestra  which  are  also  somewhat  in 
demand  by  school  and  community  affairs. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  will  find 
the  inclusion  of  regular  voice  training 
classes  in  the  curriculum  available  to  all 
interested  students. 

’Though  some  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
teaching  correct  singing  habits,  develop¬ 
ing  musicianship,  performing  with  satis¬ 
fying  results,  and  doing  a  music  mis¬ 
sionary  job  in  the  community,  we  try  to 
stress  the  real  enjoyment  that  comes 
from  sharing  musical  experiences  to¬ 
gether  and  by  taking  part  in  a  music 
program  that  really  lives  in  the  school 
and  community. 


Choral  Music  Review 

The  Singers — a  cantata,  poem  by  H. 
W.  Longfellow,  music  by  John  W.  Work. 
Scored  for  baritone  solo,  mixed  choir,  and 
piano.  Moderately  easy.  Good  range.  Rec¬ 
ommended.  $1.00 — 1949  publication.  Mills. 

Daniel  In  The  Lion’s  Den — Strickling. 
Novelty  arrangement.  Modern  rhythms 
and  harmonies.  About  grade  4.  Associated 
Music  Pub.  25c. 

The  Road  Leads  Into  Tomorrow — Henry 
Gowell.  Difficult.  Rhythms  are  not  easy. 
Grade  6.  Associated  Music  Pub.  20c. 

Freedom  la  The  Word — Jones.  Range  in 
soprano  goes  to  low  O  below  treble  staff 
and  A  above.  Uses  verse  speaking  choir. 
Grade  4.  Aside  from  range,  not  difficult 
1948  publication.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 
26c. 

Blessed  Jesus,  At  Thy  Word — Sifler. 
A  cappella.  Grade  4.  Written  in  classical 
style.  BMI.  20c.  1948. 

Weep  You  No  More  Sad  Fountains — 
Bright  A  cappella.  Parts  divided.  Good 
range  for  dynamics.  Intervals  not  too 
easy.  Grade  6.  Associated  Music.  1949.  15c. 

Paean  Of  Faith — Peterson.  Difficult  ac¬ 
companiment  Grade  4.  Associated  Music 
25c. 
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College  Band  Directors  ] 

Preen  for  Big  Confab  j 

in  Chicago,  Dec.  19-20 

The  annual  convention  of  the  College 
Band  Directors  National  Association  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  19  and 
20. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  will  be 
"The  Band’s  Music”.  Under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Bernard  Fitzgerald,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
several  sub-committees  are  working  hard 
on  several  topics,  and  the  flndings  will  be 
most  valuable. 

You  are  to  have  a  big  banquet  session 
Monday  night  with  a  most  interesting 
program.  Also  to  hear  from  the  Chicago 
Youth  Band,  Chicago  Symphony  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet  and  a  selected  brass  group, 
and  a  chance  to  visit  a  television  broad¬ 
cast. 

On  the  Tuesday  program  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics  and  a  most  interesting 
and  up  to  the  minute  presentation  of 
radio  and  recording  techniques. 

"We  have  had  fine  meetings  the  past 
few  years,”  writes  Alvin  R.  Eldgar,  Presi¬ 
dent,  “and  in  each  meeting  have  attempted 
to  cover  all  our  main  problems.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  your  President  that  it  is  time 
we  focused  our  attention  on  one  or  two 
flelds  of  our  endeavor  and  came  up  with 
a  real  study  and  definite  results.  The 
field  of  ‘The  Band's  Music’  is  most  per 
linent.” 


IlllNOIS  SETS  21  St  NATIONAL  BAND 
CUNIC,  JANUARY  S-7,  AT  URBANA 

Hear  Famous  Concert  Band.  New  Music  Review 


The  21st  Annual  University  of  Illinois 
Band  Clinic  will  be  held  in  Urbana  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  January 
5,  6  and  7,  1950.  This  is  an  enlargement 
of  one-half  day  over  the  clinics  of  the 
past  several  years  and  has  been  arranged 
for  more  extensive  and  thorough  coverage 
of  clinic  topics,  according  to  many  re¬ 
quests  and  suggestions  from  last  year. 

Invitation  is  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
or  interested  in  School  Music.  There  is 
no  registration  fee.  Room  reservations 
.should  be  made  directly  with  the  Inman, 
Tilden  Hall  and  Hamilton  Hotels  in  Cham¬ 
paign  and  the  Urbana-Uincoln  Hotel  in 
Urbana. 

Inaugurated  in  1930  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing  as  the  original  band  clinic,  the  twenty 
past  programs  have  attracted  thou.sands 
of  musicians  from  almost  every  state  in 
the  nation.  The  sessions  are  built  around 
performances  of  the  three  University 
bands.  This  year  they  will  include  other 
University  instrumental  organizations  and 
the  entire  wind  and  percussion  faculty. 


Enid  Okla.  School  of 

Fine  Arts  Gets  M.  Carey 

Enid,  Okla. — Milburn  E.  Carey  for  the 
past  14  years  Band  Master  at  Phillips 
University,  has  been  named  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  new  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  school  Includes  art  and  drama  as 


well  as  music.  Director  Carey  is  known 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers 
through  his  several  articles  on  the  double 
reeds  and  inspection  of  marching  bands. 
Professor  Carey  was  featured  in  our  "We 
Knew  Him  When”  series  in  1947.  He  Is 
the  manager  of  the  Annual  Tri-State 
Band  Festivals  in  Enid  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association. 


An  outline  of  the  complete  program  is 
li.sted  below : 

Thursday 

Demonstration  class  lessons  on  Oboe. 
Bassoon,  Saxophone  and  French  horn. 

University  Concert  and  First  Regi¬ 
mental  Bands,  recommended  Class  A,  B 
and  C  concert  literature. 

Public  Concert,  University  Concert 
Band,  with  Bruce  Foote,  baritone,  as 
soloist. 

Clinic  Mixer,  with  Football  Band  sound 
movie,  skit,  refreshments. 

Friday 

The  Collinsville  Band  System,  Franklin 
C.  Krelder,  Director. 

Forum  on  high  school  band  problems 
and  techniques. 

University  Slnfonletta,  Walden  Quartet, 
Faculty  Woodwind  Quintet,  Faculty  Brass 
Quartet. 

University  Second  Regimental  Band, 
recommended  Class  C  and  D  concert  lit¬ 
erature. 

Analysis  and  demonstration  of  funda¬ 
mental  factors  In  the  band  ensemble. 

University  Concert  Band,  open  re¬ 
hearsal  and  sight  reading  session. 

A.  A.  Harding  Concert  Band  sound 
movie,  1949  Football  Band  movies. 

Forum  with  music  publishers,  instru¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  dealers. 

Saturday 

Open  studios,  faculty  Instructors  of 
flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  clarinet,  saxophone, 
cornet  and  trumpet,  French  horn,  trom¬ 
bone,  baritone,  tuba,  percussion. 

Open  house,  ^nd  Building,  round  table 
on  administration,  special  equipment, 
marching  band,  individual  requests. 

Univarslty  of  lll!no!i  faculty 
participating  in  clinic: 

Mark  Hlndsley,  Concert  Band  ;  Everett 
Kisinger,  First  Regimental  Band ;  Ly¬ 
man  Starr,  Second  Regimental  Band, 
trombone,  baritone,  tuba;  John  Kuypers, 
Slnfonletta ;  Homer  Schmitt,  Bernard 
Ooodman,  John  Garvey,  Robert  Swenson, 
Walden  String  Quartet ;  Haskell  Sexton, 
cornet  and  trumpet ;  Austin  McDowell, 
clarinet ;  Marvin  Howe,  French  horn ; 
Leo  Christy,  saxophone :  Edwan  Putnik, 
flute :  David  Ledet,  oboe ;  Mary  Fi-ancls 
James,  bassoon ;  Paul  Price,  percussion ; 
Paul  Painter  and  Tom  Richard.son,  Mu¬ 
sic  Extension. 


Af  Valley  Canfar,  Kansas  tha  school  population  is  500  with  170  in  high,  so  Chaster 
W.  Yoder,  ntusic  director,  plays  the  field.  For  this  concert  ha  gathered  from  tha 
Third  Grade  up.  It  Is  a  combination  concert,  representing  tha  band  and  three  vocal 
groups.  Fast  moving  Yoder  has  bean  in  Valley  Center  since  1945.  In  January  *48 
he  organized  the  local  community  chorus.  He  received  his  B.M.  from  Wichita  and 
is  now  working  hard  on  his  M.M.  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He'll  make  the 
headlines,  watch  and  see. 


New  School  Song  for  Winyoh 

Winyah  High  School,  in  historic  George¬ 
town,  S.  C.  (LaFayette  landed  there)  is 
to  have  a  new  school  song.  The  number 
penned  by  Harrison  Elliott,  best  known 
for  his  folk  opera  “Call  of  The  Cumber- 
lands”,  will  be  published  by  the  George¬ 
town  FlxcHange  Club  and  featured  by  Jack 
Kennedy’s  Winyah  High  School  Band. 
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in  Stillwater,  Dec.  8-9  MID-WEST  CUNIC,  CHICAGO,  DEC.  1S-17 


Stillwater,  Okla. — The  18th  Annual  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Band  Clinic  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  December  8  and  9,  1949 
at  Stillwater,  with  Mr.  George  Wilson 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  as  guest 
conductor.  Dr.  Boh  Makovsky  and  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  A  and  M  band 
staff  will  also  conduct 

Deopold  Liegl,  nationally  known  au¬ 
thority  on  the  clarinet,  will  present  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
the  clarinet  during  the  two  days. 

The  first  day  will  be  for  directors  only 
with  discussions  led  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
demonstrations  by  Mr.  Liegl.  The  A  &  M 
Band  will  play  the  selections  on  the  state 
contest  lists  for  class  A,  B,  and  E  bands 
and  the  Stillwater  High  School  Band  will 
read  the  class  C  and  D  music.  Ensemble 
music  will  be  played  on  both  days  by  as 
many  ensembles  as  are  available.  Dis¬ 
plays  of  music  materials  will  be  open  on 
both  days  for  your  convenience. 

An  added  attraction  on  the  first  day, 
will  be  a  concert  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
Symphony  (trchestra  In  the  college  audi¬ 
torium.  A  banquet  for  band  directors 
will  precede  the  concert. 

On  the  second  day,  two  100  piece  all- 
state  high  school  bands  will  rehearse  for 
a  concert.  Instrumental  demonstrations, 
clarinet  lectures  by  Mr.  Liegl,  a  directors 
session  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  continued 
playing  of  ensemble  music  will  also  be 
on  the  program. 

A  twirlers  session  will  be  conducted 
again  this  year  with  a  twirling  specialist 
in  charge. 


Hutchens  to  Camden 

Guy  S.  Hutchens,  French  horn  artist 
known  throughout  the  South  for  his 
splendid  performance  In  various  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  has  taken  over  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Camden,  S.  C.,  High  School 
Band. 


Chicago,  III. — 2000  of  the  nation’s  Band 
Directors  are  expected  to  attend  the  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinic  to  be  held  at  the  world- 
famous  Morrison  Hotel  December  15-17. 
Four  of  the  nation's  finest  bands  will  play 
outstanding  band  music  of  every  grade 
of  difficulty.  Nine  other  clinics,  including 
brass,  reed,  and  percussion,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  musicians  and  instructors  who 
are  authorities  In  their  field.  The  Clinic 
is  free  to  all. 

The  three-day  Clinic  will  begin  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  December  15,  with  a  Con¬ 
cert  and  Clinic  by  the  Joliet  Champion¬ 
ship  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Bruce 
Houseknecht  Following,  three  showmen 
in  Marching  Band  and  Band  Pageantry 
will  show  color  films  of  their  marching 
bands.  Don  B.  Cuthbert  of  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin,  L^rry  Johnston  of  Eh'ansvllle, 
Indiana,  and  William  Stewart  of  Muske¬ 
gon,  Michigan,  are  "tops"  among  High 
School  Band  Directors  and  Showmen  and 
will  please  you  with  their  practical  ideas. 
A  brand  new  set  of  18  Football  Band 
Pageants  will  also  be  distributed  to  all 
directors  attending  the  Thursday  ev- 
ning  session.  These  materials  will  be 
available  only  on  Thursday  evening. 

Friday 

A  two-ring  show  will  continue  through¬ 
out  Friday,  consisting  of  9  complete 
clinics ;  French  horn  clinic  with  Mr.  Max 
Pottag  and  his  French  horn  ensemble : 
Clarinet  Clinic,  Mr.  C.  L.  McCreery  and 
Mr.  Richard  Brittain.  Reed  Ensembles : 
Brass  Ensembles. 

About  35  brass  and  reed  ensemble  num¬ 
bers  will  be  played  by  small  ensembles 
of  the  Joliet,  Hobart,  CVO,  and  the  Van- 
derCook  Bands.  All  of  these  trios,  quar¬ 
tets,  quintets,  and  sextets  will  be  selected 
from  the  new  1949-50  Competition  List. 

"How  Two  Successful  Bands  Were 
Built  and  Maintained"  as  told  by  the  band 
directors  and  the  band  mothers  of  the 
Hobart,  Indiana,  and  Joliet,  Illinois  Bands. 


Other  Events 

Sound  and  Color  Films  of  “Moving 
Ahead  With  Music"  by  Forrest  McAllister 
of  the  American  Music  Conference. 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Beginning  Brass 
Classes” — H.  El.  Nutt. 

Percussion  Demonstration,  using  and 
explaining  all  the  percussion  instruments, 
Haskell  Harr,  Wm.  Ludwig,  Sr.,  and  Wm. 
Ludwig,  Jr. 

Special  Repair  Clinic,  "100  Tricks  That 
Will  Help  Keep  Your  Band  in  Better 
Condition.” 

FYiday  evening,  the  Hobart  Band,  under 
Richard  Worthington,  will  present  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  interesting  Concert  and  Clinic 
of  the  finest  band  literature  of  all  classes. 

At  8  :30,  the  half-way  mark  of  the  Con¬ 
cert,  Mr.  O.  H.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Education  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Jr.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
give  an  inspirational  address  entitled 
“Music,  Your  Community,  and  You."  Mr. 
Roberts  is  one  of  our  truly  great  speak¬ 
ers  and  promises  to  be  a  high  light  of 
the  entire  clinic. 

Later,  Mr.  Nutt  and  Mr.  EV>rrest  Buch- 
tel  will  show  you  "How  To  Make  the  Most 
Elffective  Use  of  the  More  Unusual  Instru¬ 
ments  in  Your  Band.” 

Saturday 

The  Championship  CYO  Band,  directed 
by  Tom  Fablsh,  which  made  such  a  hit 
last  year,  will  play  the  newest  band  mate¬ 
rials  available.  They  will  also  feature  a 
corps  of  synchronised  baton  twirlers  while 
playing  several  excellent  street  and  grid¬ 
iron  marches  that  are  not  too  difflcult  for 
the  average  band. 

The  VanderCook  Concert  Band  of  90 
members  will  be  heard  in  the  Grand 
F’inale  of  the  three-day  session.  Their 
program  will  be  as  follows :  1 :00-2 :00 
Clinic  Concert  by  the  VanderCook  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Brittain 
and  H.  E.  Nutt.  This  session  will  in¬ 
clude  latest  nrvaterlals  as  well  as  novelties 


This  Oakland  High  School  Band  is  One  of  the  Best  in  Good  Music  Minded  California 


Almost  300  pupils  at  Oakland,  California  High  participate  in  instrumental  music  and  many  more  than  that  in  choral.  The 
concert  band  is  under  the  direction  of  Arlie  H.  Richardson,  who  heads  the  music  department.  Jewel  Lord,  recently  French 
Horn  soloist  from  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  just  joined  the  music  faculty  as  assistant  director  and  brass  in¬ 
structor.  Paul  W.  Pinckney  is  principal  of  Oakland  High  School,  and  Robert  A.  Choate  is  director  of  music  education  in  Oak¬ 
land  schools. 
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and  favorite  marches.  Then  the  Con-  I 
cert  Band  becomes  a  Singing  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Sten  Halfvarson,  p»-e-  | 
senting  20  minutes  of  fine  music  which 
would  help  any  band  to  become  a  "Sing¬ 
ing  Band.”  After  that,  an  “all  request” 
Clinic  under  the  direction  of  visiting 
school  and  College  Band  directors  will 
feature  the  "Music  of  your  Choice.”  And 
then,  the  nation’s  eight  best  baton  twirl- 
ers  will  demonstrate  their  routines  and 
receive  special  awards. 

College  Band  Directors  to  Conduct 

College  Band  Directors  who  will  guest 
conduct  include:  Glen  Cllffe  Bainum,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Revelli,  Mark  Hindsley,  Clarence 
Sawhill,  A.  R.  Edgar,  Dan  Li.  Martino, 
Lee  Hope,  A.  L.  FYltschel,  Forrest  McAl¬ 
lister,  Joe  Gremelspacher,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Make  your  reservations  now,  Write 
to:  Morrison  Hotel,  Clark  and  Madison 
Streets,  Chicago,.  Illinois,  Attention  Miss 
Dolores  Klyzak.  State  plainly  that  you 
are  attending  the  Mid-West  Clinic.  We 
have  been  guaranteed  accommod.stions  for 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic  reservation.^.  For 
any  other  information  write  to  Lee  W. 
Petersen,  Mid-West  Clinic  Chairman,  1655 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 


Phillips  U.  Sets  Dates 

for  Big  Tri  State  Clinic 

Enid,  Okla. — ^The  dates  for  the  I8th  An¬ 
nual  Tri-State  Band  Festival,  the  South¬ 
west’s  Annual  Band  Classic,  have  been 
announced  as  May  10-13  by  Milburn  E. 
Carey,  Manager.  ’The  17th  event  brought 
upwards  of  6,500  participants  and  the 
managements  assures  an  even  more  at¬ 
tractive  program  for  the  1950  Tri  State. 
The  same  high  calibre  of  adjudicators, 
guest  artists  and  lecturers  will  prevail. 


—that's  What  Our 
Readers  Tell  Us  li 


Correlation  of  Publications 
with  Phonograph  Records 

’The  music  publishers,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  phonograph  records,  are  both 
missing  a  good  opportunity  when  they 
fall  to  "team  up”  and  co-operate  in  an¬ 
nouncing  each  others’  work. 

If  the  publisher  would  state,  on  each 
orchestration,  or  band  arrangement,  or 
solo— "Recorded  as  Columbia  Master- 
works  Record  No.  6758930,”  and  the 
phonograph  company  would  label  its  rec¬ 
ords — "Carl  Fischer  Publication  No. 
G476632,”  it  would  be  the  biggest  step  for¬ 
ward  in  this  century,  for  both  of  them — 
and  especially  for  the  students  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

For  example :  I  am  50  miles  from  a 
post-offlce,  in  a  cabin  deep  in  the  North 
Woods,  snow-bound  several  months  out  of 
every  year.  But  I  would  like  to  keep 
in  practice  by  playing  with  "good”  or¬ 
ganizations.  If  I  could  "sit  in”  and  play 
the  Cello  Part  In  the  William  Tell  Over¬ 
ture,  or  play  "among”  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  merely  by  starting 
up  my  phonograph  or  tuning  in  my  radio 
— life  would  be  different,  and  far  less 
lonely.  Besides,  I  could  keep  up  my  skill. 
(There  are  several  players  near  me  In 
that  situation — excellent  musicians  from 
the  big  cities,  living  on  homesteads  far 
out  in  the  hills  of  Alaska.  ’They  miss  the 
opportunity  to  play  good  stuff,  alongside 
other  good  players!)  —  Juan  P.  Miller, 
Mountain  View,  Alaska. 


I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  McAllister 

During  my  two-week  tour  of  Tennessee 
in  September,  I  became  more  and  more 
convinced  that  we  Americans  have  let  our 
inherited  and  creative  ability  for  culture 
become  alarmingly  standardized.  This  is 
no  reflection  on  Tennessee ;  It  Is  only  a 
brace  to  strengthen  my  conviction. 

People  have  become  so  complacent 
about  their  own  creative  ability  that  In¬ 
dividual  initiative  in  leadership  has  be¬ 
come  stagnant.  Not  only  have  we  let 
motion  pictures,  radio,  and  now  television 
influence  our  very  thinking,  but  we  have 
let  it  deprive  us  of  our  initiative  to  de¬ 
velop,  explore,  or  expand. 

Let’s  take  stock  of  ourselves  In  music. 
Have  we  developed  opportunities  for  post¬ 
school  musicians  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  group  playing?  Have  we  done 
anything  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  music  In  the 
communities  of  America?  Are  our  local 
citizens  developing  a  unified  program  of 
expanding  musical  opportunities  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  in  their  towns  and  cities? 
The  answer  in  all  but  a  few  rare  cases 
is  no. 

’The  picture  will  change,  however,  if  the 
music  educator  of  America  stops  being 
his  own  worst  enemy  and  if  he  will  real¬ 
ize  the  potential  of  his  position  of  get¬ 
ting  people  in  his  own  town  interested  in 
the  benefits  they  may  derive  from  music. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  National 


Congress  of  Parent  and  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
i  Extension  Service  for  their  genuine  In- 
I  terest  in  supporting  the  new  campaign 
j  for  "Better  Community  Living  Through 
Music.”  They  are  developing  wonderful 
I  plans  that  wlli  benefit  all  people  through 
music.  Be  ready  to  assist  these  people ; 
they  believe  In  you  and  the  work  that  you 
are  doing. 

Had  a  wonderful  conference  with  Dr. 
Andrew  (Andy)  Holt,  President  of  the 
National  Education  As.sociatlon  (NEA). 
He  is  a  former  band  director.  He  knows 
what  music  can  do  for  children. 

Earl  Palluzzi,  Band  Director  at  Bristol, 
’Tennessee,  is  doing  some  wonderful  work. 
In  addition  to  putting  his  excellent  band 
through  its  paces,  he  directs  the  a  cap- 
pel  la  chorus. 

Bill  Bonson  of  Jackson,  Tennessee,  has 
promised  to  help  develop  the  “Twenty- 
Year  Club.”  All  students  who  attended 
the  National  Music  Camp  twenty  years 
ago  are  eligible  to  join.  Bob  Shepherd, 
editor  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
offered  the  magazine  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  club.  Watch  for  news  on  the  club 
soon. 

Thoughh  While  Shaving 

Wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  all 
state  legislative  bodies  will  follow  Illinois 
in  developing  the  office  of  a  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music?  Hats  off  to  Dr.  Vernon  L. 
Nlckell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  championing  this  new  po¬ 
sition. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many  baton  twirlers  really  play  musical 
Instruments? 

I  wonder  how  many  band  directors  are 
indicating  their  belief  in  total  music  edu¬ 
cation  by  using  their  chorus  in  their  field 
football  shows. 


Always  In  the  news  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina  High  School  Band  Ignores  the  lack 
of  Its  usual  enthusiastic  audience  as  It  dedicates  the  Caldwell  tdemorlal  Hospital, 
advertising  a  hundred  beds  not  yet  quite  ready.  Evidently  the  piccolo  section  Is 
whistling  out  a  lively  inarch  while  the  gentleman  facing  you  from  the  rear  with  baton 
on  the  downbeat  tries  to  find  the  place  In  the  score.  Why,  this  must  be  that 
Illustrious  gentleman,  Jim  Harper. 
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THE  SINGING  BAND  of  HINTON,  W.VA. 


By  Louis  Victor 

Hinton,  West  Virginia  is  truly  a  “band 
town".  Very  few  other  youth  activities 
in  this  town  of  approximately  7000  people 
gets  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  Hin¬ 
ton  High  School  Music  Department.  At 
present,  the  department  is  comprised  of 
a  ninety  piece  "A”  Band,  a  thirty  piece 
“B"  band  or  Junior  band,  a  whole  flock 
of  instrumental  beginners,  a  mixed  choir 
of  around  100  voices,  a  string  class,  and 
a  fifteen  piece  dance  orchestra.  The  Hin¬ 
ton  Band  was  the  first  “singing  band”  in 
the  state  and  also  the  first  band  to  op¬ 
erate  its  own  summer  band  camp. 

The  man  who  is  responsible  for  this 
musical  progress  is  Director  Edgar  Loar, 
who  has  some  candid  opinions  when  it 
comes  to  music  education.  First  of  all, 
he  dues  not  believe  that  the  ordinary,  well 
managed  daily  rehearsal  during  school 
hours  will  supply  enough  musicianship 
growth  and  ear  training  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  an  outstanding  musical  group.  If 
better  all-round  musicians  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  they  MUST  do  considerable  work 
outside  of  the  regular  class  time.  If  the 
music  program  Is  spread  too  thinly,  a  law 
of  “diminishing  returns"  is  brought  into 
play,  which  will  weaken  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  Also  he  believes  that  vocal  chorus 
training  is  extremely  valuable  training 
for  an  instrumental  group. 


and  the  instrumental  experience  would 
help  the  vocal  music  as  there  is  a  definite 
carry-over  both  ways.  By  including  the 
string  class  which  was  mostly  girls  with 
the  band  which  was  predominantly  boys, 
a  chorus  of  around  100  voices,  almost 
evenly  divided,  could  be  developed. 

When  It  was  announced  to  the  band 
that  they  were  going  to  sing,  there  was 
no  display  of  great  enthusiasm,  because 
most  of  the  boys  and  some  of  the  girls 
had  not  as  yet  decided  that  they  would 
even  like  to  TRY  to  sing. 

In  order  to  give  the  “singing  band"  the 
right  kind  of  a  start,  the  idea  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  band  camp  each  year  was  conceived. 
This  idea  has  since  been  regarded  by  most 
Hintonians  as  one  of  Loar’s  best  ideas. 
Summers  County,  in  which  Hinton  is  lo¬ 
cated,  owns  a  camp  which  was  found 
suitable  for  this  type  of  thing.  Soon 
after  the  camp  was  contracted  director 
Loar  contacted  Mr.  Harold  Ewing,  who 
Is  a  specialist  In  the  choral  field  and  head 
of  the  music  department  at  Morris  Harvey 
College  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
When  the  singing  idea  was  explained  to 
him  and  the  idea  of  having  a  summer 
camp,  he  consented  to  try  to  “break  the 
ice”  so  as  to  speak,  with  the  band  during 
their  first  camp.  Also  a  band  assistant, 
a  recreation  man  and  two  cooks  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  first  camp  session.  Al- 


At  Edgar  Loar,  Diraefor  of  the  Hin¬ 
ton  Musical  Program,  antars  his 
fourth  year  of  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  ha  can  look  as  far  back  as  the 
early  '30's  whan  ho  was  a  trouper  in 
professional  music.  In  1936  ha  on- 
tared  Sherwood  Music  School,  and 
was  axtramaly  active  in  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  professional  music  in 
Chicagoland.  Majoring  in  Violin  he 
racaivad  his  B.M.  in  '39,  and  in  more 
recant  years  has  piled  up  many  hours 
of  graduate  work  at  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege  in  Huntington.  Ha  was  Wayne, 
West  Virginia  County  Supervisor  of 
Music  for  seven  years  before  Hinton. 

though  the  band  rehearsed  with  Mr. 
Henry  Mayer  who  was  the  band  assistant, 
for  as  much  as  five  hours  and  as  a  choir 
with  Mr.  Ewing  for  as  much  as  five  hours 
a  day,  they  found  that  they  enjoyed  it 
very  much.  Of  course  they  still  found 
time  for  plenty  of  recreation  such  as 
swimming,  boxing,  soft  ball  and  baseball. 
The  Camp-work-shop  turned  out  to  be 
far  more  successful  than  any  of  us  had 
ever  expected.  For  the  evening  meal,  the 
Hinton  Rotary  Club  (which  is  a  8i>onsor 
of  the  band),  at  least  one  leader  from  the 
other  service  clubs  of  the  city,  most  of  the 
clergymen,  the  mayor  and  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  board  of  education  were 
Invited  to  eat  with  us  at  the  camp  and 
stay  for  a  short  concert  and  social  hour 
afterwards.  All  were  very  much  impressed 
and  decided  that  a  camp  should  be  re¬ 
peated  yearly,  by  all  means.  Words 
could  not  express  how  impre.ssed  the  stu- 


An  •sfimslsd  60,000  people  lined  the  streets  to  witness  this  iterede.  This  picture 
of  the  Hinton  High  School  bend  wes  taken  in  May  whan  the  band  visited  the  city 
of  Huntington. 


When  Director  Loar  came  to  Hinton  ! 
from  Kenova,  West  Virginia,  three  years 
ago,  the  Hinton  music  department  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  sixty  piece  band  only.  Al¬ 
though  the  Hinton  band  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  above  the  average  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  develop  a  string  class  or  a  mixed 
voice  choir. 

The  flrst  attempt  to  start  a  chorus  met 
with  only  fair  success.  About  thirty  girl 
voices  were  organized,  few  of  which  could 
read  music,  and  as  director  Loar  said, 
“it  was  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  music 
out  of  such  a  group”.  No  boys  were  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  chorus  a  try.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  this  group  was  dropped.  Then 
came  the  idea  of  the  “singing  band”. 

All  members  of  the  “A”  band  are  good 
readers  (even  the  majorettes  in  this  band 
must  play  In  the  concert  band),  and  It 
was  thought,  surely  that  the  vocal  chorus 
would  help  supply  the  much  needed  ear 
training  for  better  Instrumental  music 


This  picture,  taken  during  one  of  their  vititt,  shows  Huntington  Mayor  Douglas 
Tomkies,  who  spent  his  boyhood  in  Hinton  before  goTng  to  Huntington  end  making 
good,  also  majorettes  (left  to  right)  Jeen  Sweeney,  Beverly  Lively,  Peggy  Helloren, 
Director  Loer,  end  majorette  Mery  Rushford.  The  Mayor  invited  the  bend  to  put 
their  instruments  in  his  ofRce. 
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dents  themselves  were  and  how  they 
hated  to  break  camp. 

The  “Singing  Band”  gave  eight  con¬ 
cert  appearances,  as  a  choir,  during  its 
first  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lioar 
and  has  gained  quite  a  local  reputation 
as  a  choir  as  well  as  a  band. 

Plans  for  the  second  camp,  August  16th 
to  the  20th,  this  summer  were  somewhat 
expanded.  A  staff  of  five  instructors  who 
were  ail  specialists  in  some  particular 
capacity  or  phase,  a  counsellor,  recrea¬ 
tional  director,  and  two  cooks  were  em¬ 
ployed.  This  coupled  with  the  fine  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  band  boosters  club  In  the 
way  of  planning  and  chaperoning  went  to 
make  the  second  camp  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  first.  By  the  way,  this 
boosters  organisation  which  was  organ¬ 
ised  by  John  Faulconer,  editor  of  the 
Hinton  Daily,  has  raised  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  the  band  In  the  past 
two  years.  Several  neighboring  bands 
this  year  were  invited  to  send  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  to  camp  with  us  and  next  year  we 
intend  to  expand  the  idea  a  little  more. 
Possibly  we  can  take  another  whole  band 
or  two  in  with  us,  dividing  the  expenses 
evenly.  Plans  such  as  these  could  never 
have  become  a  reality  had  it  not  been 
that  we  are  blessed  with  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  school  authorities, 
boosters  club,  and  the  local  newspaper. 

CALENDAR 
OF  CLINICS 

AIaABAMA — Early  December :  Tusca¬ 
loosa — Band  Clinic. 

CALIFORNIA— December  3:  Visalia— 
Marching  Band  Festival,  Nov.  7-9 :  San 
Jose — Instrumental  Clinic,  during  Hum- 
boldt-Del  Norte  County  Teachers  Insti¬ 
tute. 

FLORIDA — Sometime  in  December : 
Tampa — Buslne-ss  Meeting,  Band  Clinic. 
Harry  McComb,  Fort  Lauderdale  H.  S., 
Fort  Lauderdale. 

GEORGIA— Dec.  9-10:  Athen.s— GMEA 
Band  and  Orchestra  Clinic,  Business 
Meeting  of  Bandmasters,  Harris  Mitchell, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

IDAHO — Dec.  or  Jan. :  Moscow,  Band 
Clinic.  Kermit  Hosch,  University  of 
Idaho. 

KENTUCKY— Dec.  2-3  :  Bowling  Green 
— Orchestra  Clinic.  Hugh  Gunderson, 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling 
Green. 

LOUISIANA— Nov.  21-23  :  Alexandria- 
Louisiana  Music  Educators  Association 
Business  Meeting  and  Election.  All-State 
Band  and  Chonis. 

NEBRASKA— Nov.  17-19:  Norfolk— 
Nebraska  Music  BMucators  Association 
Business  Meeting  and  Election,  State 
Clinic  and  Convention.  Allen  P.  Burk¬ 
hart,  Norfolk. 

OHIO — Dec.  1,  2,  3  :  Columbus — Ohio 
Music  Education  Association  Business 
Meeting,  OMEA  State  Convention.  S. 
Norman  Park,  Board  of  Education,  Day- 
ton  :  Mary  Tolbert,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

VIRGINIA — Nov.  3-4  :  Richmond — Vir¬ 
ginia  High  School  Chorus  at  the  VEA, 
Virginia  Music  Educators  Association 
Meeting. 

WYOMING — Dec.  3  :  Laramie — District 
Reading  Clinic. 


Music  to  be  Classified 
According  to  the  Way  It 
Makes  You  FEEL 


Music  is  now  being  classified  according 
to  emotional  effect. 

Music  Research  Foundation — a  non¬ 
profit,  privately  supported  organization 
for  the  development  of  music’s  great 
power  for  good — Is  assembling  the  material 
for  an  entirely  new  type  of  music  index, 
which  will  soon  appear  In  booklet  form. 
Gladys  Swarthout  Is  chairman  of  the 
foundation. 

Basis  for  this  new  index  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  400  musical  com];>ositions,  by  out¬ 
standing  music  educators,  then  tested  un¬ 
der  clinical  conditions  and  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  emotional  effect  of  “GAY”, 
"HAPPY”,  "LILTING”,  “MEDITATIVE”, 
“SOOTHING”,  “STIMULATING”. 

The  list  of  these  400  compositions, 
range  alphabetically  from  “Abendlled” 
to  “Zlgeuner”. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  new  type  of 
index,  tentatively  titled  “Music  for  Your 
Moods”,  will  greatly  widen  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  music.  It  Is  an 
appropriate  by-product  of  the  efforts  by 
the  Foundation’s  iwychologlsts,  physicists, 
and  musicians  to  perfect  those  great 
sources  of  human  stimulation — sounds 
and  rhythms  scientifically  prepared,  con¬ 
trolled,  blended  and  administered. 

Crist  Leaves  Capital  U., 

Goes  to  San  Francisco 

Columbus,  Ohio — Wilbur  E.  Crist,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  and  head  of  the  Instru¬ 
mental  department  at  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  O.,  for  the  past  20  years, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  fifth  disciple  of 
Pierre  Monteux,  celebrated  musical  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  FYanclsco  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Professor  Crist  has  studied  with  Mon¬ 
teux  for  the  past  four  summers  at  the 
Frenchman’s  conducting  school  in  Han¬ 
cock,  Maine.  The  Monteux  school  was 
originally  founded  in  France.  During  the 
last  nine  years  it  has  gained  recognition 
as  the  outstanding  school  of  conducting 
In  this  country  and  abroad.  The  school 
was  organized  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  American  conductors. 


Music  Camp  of  Their  Own, 
So.  Car,  Bandmasters*  Aim 

Andrews,  South  Carolina — Instrumental 
Directors  of  South  Carolina  are  Interested 
in  a  proposal  that  the  State  have  Us  own 
Music  Camp.  The  proposal  was  made  at 
the  association  meeting  In  October  by 
C.  D.  Gentry,  director  of  the  Orangeburg 
High  School  Band.  He  said  that  Camp 
Forrest  at  Cheraw  was  an  Ideal  place 
for  a  State  Music  Camp  and  that  South 
Carolina  boys  and  girls  should  not  have 
to  go  to  other  states  for  their  summer 
recreation-training. 

Gentry’s  Idea  was  accepted  favorably 
and  President  Sam  Arnold  of  Laurens, 
presiding,  appointed  the  following  commit¬ 
tee  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  State 
Music  Camp :  C.  D.  Gentry,  Chairman. 
J.  R.  Fogle,  Walterboio,  Harrison  Elliott, 
Andrews,  Merrell  L.  Sherburn,  Gaffney, 
and  Walter  B.  Graham,  Florence. 


LIFE  BEGINS  FOR 
CLARINDA  LAD 

Harwich  Port,  Mass. — Envy  the  dash¬ 
ing,  daring  life  of  “Kidd”  lenders,  swash¬ 
buckling  beachcomer,  sailor,  fisherman, 
hunter,  a  man  who  guarantees  to  deliver 
to  your  door  any  kind  of  a  fish  you  want 
on  24  hours  notice,  <Jr  who  will  cheerfully 
direct  you  to  the  habitat  of  any  of  the 
state’s  wild  game  in  season. 

And  imagine  our  astonishment  to  find 
behind  the  grizzly  beard  the  same  little 
Major  George  W.  Landers,  who  put  music 
on  Its  feet  In  America  when  he  originated 
the  Band  Tax  Law  back  in  Clarlnda,  Iowa 
many  years  ago. 

The  “man  of  leisure”  now  nearing  90, 
former  music  dealer  and  still  a  fine  band¬ 
master,  Interprets  leisure  In  action.  He 
will  teach  you  to  sail  a  boat  or  catch  a 
big  fish.  The  word  big  refers  to  ’Tuna  up 
to  760  pounds  or  Halibut  200  pounds, 
enough  for  your  supper  anyway. 

What  Major  Landers  is  really  doing 
with  his  alleged  leisure  time  on  Cape  Cod 
Is  toughening  his  muscles  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  association  convention 
In  March  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
William  Revelll,  director  of  that  famous 
Michigan  Band  and  host  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  this  year,  has  already  received  the 
Major’s  reservation  and  has  laid  away 
one  of  the  choicest  rooms  for  hLs  comfort 
during  his  stay  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Warning.  If  you  have  the  Impulse  to 
order  a  whale  or  a  buck  deer  by  mall 
from  the  Major  be  sure  to  Include  postage. 

Delta  State  College,  Miss. 
Has  Party  for  14  Bands 

Cleveland,  Miss. — Fourteen  high  school 
bands  in  the  territory  of  the  Dtelta  State 
College  were  entertained  on  the  college 
campus  as  guests  of  the  music  department 
on  October  15,  being  invited  to  hear  and 
take  part  in  the  afternoon  concert  by  the 
United  States  Navy  Band. 

Growing  interest  In  music  on  the  Delta 
State  College  campus  was  shown  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  Invitations  over  a 
wide  area.  The  directors  and  their  bands 
taking  part  include  Miss  Chloe  Lufkin, 
Granada :  Miss  Grace  Kelly,  Itta  Bena ; 
Mr.  FVancis  HInman,  Clarksdale ;  Mr. 
William  Frsmlre,  Shelby ;  Miss  Mary 
Bush  Shepherd,  Winina ;  ifr.  Chandler 
Worley,  Indianola ;  Mr.  Charles  McBride, 
Moorhead ;  Mr.  FYed  Taylor,  Cleveland ; 
Mr.  Perry  Dennis,  Vicksburg:  Mr.  John 
Swanner,  Tutwller ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rennlck, 
Greenville ;  Mr.  Ralph  Carroll,  Europa ; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Worley,  Ruleville ;  Mr.  Roy 
Martin,  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Boyd  Martin, 
Hollandale. 

The  afternoon  performance  of  the  Navy 
Band  will  be  a  memorable  occasion  for 
several  of  the  high  school  bandsmen  who 
were  selected  to  play  with  the  Navy  Band 
during  this  concert.  These  chosen  stu¬ 
dents  were  Joanne  Gable,  snare  drum, 
Itta  Bena :  Mary  Lynne  Catledge,  Oboe, 
Moorhead :  FYances  Ann  Baggett,  snare 
drum,  Indianola ;  Joan  Harrison,  flute, 
Clarksdale;  Dan  Wofford,  alto  saxophone. 
Drew ;  Freddy  Pittman,  Baritone,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Bill  Cummings,  flute,  Vicksburg; 
Edward  Alexander,  trombone,  Greenville, 
and  Billy  Mitchell,  trombone  from  Rulr 
ville. 
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LANSING  Band 
Gets  Higli  Praise 

Lansing,  Michigan — Back  from  lt«  cross 
country  trek  to  the  West  Coast  the  Sex¬ 
ton  Hifth  School  Band  with  Hal  Bergan 
as  its  director  (see  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
September)  recounts  the  highlishts  of  a 
Klorious  experience. 

In  the  fourteen  busy  days  of  Its  trip 
the  band  played  twelve  concerts  and 
marching-  events,  opening  for  the  flrst  at 
the  Utah  State  Fair  in  Sait  LAke  City, 
and  concluding  a  series  of  highlights  with 
the  playing  of  the  Orand  Canyon  Suite 
on  the  very  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

After  San  Francisco  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  Included  an  extra  request  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  Civic  Center,  Los  Angeles  next 
heard  the  band  and  saw  a  grand  half¬ 
time  performance  in  the  Coliseum,  a 
twenty  minute  performance  In  the  middle 
of  the  Detroit  Llons-Rams  Football  Game. 

Press  and  celebrities  applauded  the 
Sexton  band  and  here  are  a  few  of  their 
comments  from  a  long  list  treasured  by 
the  director  and  his  musicians : 

A  mighty  fine  bunch  of  good  looking 
boys  and  marvelous  band.  It  is  an  honor 
to  have  my  picture  taken  with  them. — 
Oov.  J.  Brakken  Lee  of  Utah. 


The  people  of  Lansing  should  be  very 
proud  of  their  fine  Sexton  Band,  which 
has  made  such  Impressive  appearance 
in  San  Francisco.  Send  them  to  visit  us 
again. — Oov.  Earl  Warren  of  California. 


The  Sexton  Band  is  the  best  marching 
band  ever  to  appear  on  the  coast. — Ed¬ 
win  Robinson,  Mayor — City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


The  Sejiton  Band  was  greeted  in  the 
Coliseum  by  40,000  people  who  stood  and 
cheered  throughout  their  15  minute  per¬ 
formance. — Los  Angeles  Correspondent  to 
State  Journal. 


Including  an  earlier  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Director  Bergan  believes  he 
holds  the  record  high  for  High  School 
Band  travel  in  1949. 


MmsIc  Rooms  and  Equipment 

Muiic  Educators  National  Conference 
New  Publication 

This  completely  revised  and  much  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  the  Music  Education  Re¬ 
search  Council  Bulletin  No.  17  includes 
a  treatise  based  on  a  study  by  Clarence 
J.  Best,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  of  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Also  included 
is  an  authoritative  chapter  on  Acoustics 
by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Bolt,  Head  of  the 


The  highlight  of  the  occasion  for  the 
Delta  State  Music  Department  of  which 
Dr.  John  Paul  Jones  is  the  head,  was 
the  Navy  Band  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Edward  L.  Cro8.s,  director  of  the  college 
band.  Mr.  Cross  directed  the  Navy  Band 
through  the  march  National  Emblem  at 
both  afternoon  and  evening  performances. 

Clinics  for  high  school  students  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  are  being  planned 
as  a  future  course  in  the  music  depart¬ 
ment’s  effort  to  be  of  service  to  the  high 
school  music  of  Mississippi. 


Acoustics  Laboratory,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  Other  section  head¬ 
ings  are:  Types  of  Music  Rooms,  Illumi¬ 
nation,  Heating  and  Ventilation,  Equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Music  Department,  Radio  and 
other  Audio-Visiual  Aids,  Band  Shells  and 
Pavilions.  The  book  as  a  whole  provides 
a  comprehensive  manual  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  planning,  construction,  acou¬ 
stical  treatment,  equipment,  etc.,  and  with 
ail  types  of  facilities  for  schools,  colleges 
and  communities,  ranging  from  complete 
music  buildings  to  classrooms  and  individ¬ 
ual  practice  rooms,  from  auditoriums  to 
general  purpose  gymnaslum-theater-re- 


hearsal-rooms  and  band  shells — and  from 
the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate  instal¬ 
lations  for  music  libraries,  instrument 
storage,  wardrobe,  and  all  other  essen¬ 
tials.  Requirements  for  planning,  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  for  the  largest 
and  smallest  schools  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  One  section  is  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  eighty-three  floor  plans  and 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  charts, 
and  a  bibliography  completes  the  112-page 
book.  $1.50  postpaid.  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  $4  East  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


SCHOOL  BANDS  IN  THE  NEW  JAPAN 


We  find  deep  tefitfecfion  and  ti9nificance  in  the  fact  that  fhe  Samexu  Senior  High 
School  Band  in  Tokyo,  Japan  was  one  of  fhe  chief  unifs  of  demontfrafion  fo  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  that  country's  new  constitution  on  May  3, 
1949.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Yoshio  Hirooka,  Standing  Director  of  Kanto  Band 
League,  it  is  indicated  that  the  Dutch  Style  of  drum  majoring  had  coma  into  vogue 
in  Japan  but  the  new  directors  are  vary  much  interested  to  study  our  own  methods 
of  baton  twirling.  Those  who  can  be  of  help  to  Mr.  Hirooka  please  address  him 
853,  Kitazawa  5-choma,  Satagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Senior  High  School  Band  belonging  to  the  Nippon  Sakuen  it  playing  band  music 
at  Hibiya  Park,  Tokyo  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  establishment  of  New  Consti- 
tion  of  Japan. 
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Posfnr*  .  Bnoifty  .  Pois*  .  Groc* 


11,000  Pay  to  See  Twirling  Corps 
Favorites  Compete  in  Charleston 

By  Maynard  Velier  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

National  Commissioner  of  the  All  American  Drum  Majors  Assn. 


Ten  Kanawha  County  High  School 
Majorette  Corps  and  bands  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  third  annual  Majorette 
Festival  at  Laidley  Field,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  on  September  26th.  Sol  Pad- 
llbsky,  promotional  manager  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail,  was  general 
Festival  Chairman.  The  newspaper 
sponsored  the  show  in  cooperation 
with  county  school  officials.  Eleven 
thousand  people  paid  to  see  the  big 
show. 

Each  school  entered  their  twirling 

On  the  Preceding  Page 

Til*  proud  boy*  of  fho  Ellcvlow  High 
School  giv*  their  champion,  Jo  Ann 
Jarrett  a  toff  rida  on  thair  big  bat* 
drum. 


team.  The  teams  twirled  to  the  music 
of  their  own  bands  who  played  every¬ 
thing  from  Bach  to  Boogey. 

The  team  contest  was  won  by  an 
eleven-girl  team  from  South  Charles¬ 
ton  High  School.  The  best  twirler  of 
the  evening  in  the  girls’  class  was  won 
by  Jo  Ann  Jarrett  of  Elkview  High 
School.  She  won  a  rhinestone  studded 
baton  and  a  big  trophy.  Second  place 
went  to  Jean  Rucker  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  and  third  place  to  Opal  Bowen 
of  Du  Pont  High. 

Top  drum  major  of  the  night  with 
a  precision  exhibition  of  twirling  was 
Du  Pont’s  Allen  Smith.  A  close  second 
was  Troy  D.  Sutler,  Jr.  of  St.  Albans 
and  South  Charleston’s  Steve  Bibson 
was  third. 

The  winner  of  the  beauty  contest 


was  blue  eyed  Mathilde  Botkin  of 
South  Charleston.  Sue  Ranson  of  Nitro 
High  won  second  and  charming  Jean 
Ann  Rule  of  Charleston  High  won 
third.  There  were  93  majorette  beau¬ 
ties  entered  in  the  contest. 

Richard  W.  Saterfleld  of  New  York, 
assistant  to  John  Robert  Powers  of  the 
famed  modeling  agency  had  a  bard 
time  picking  the  winner  from  this 
crop  of  beauties.  Judge  for  the  twirl¬ 
ing  events  was  me,  Maynard  Velier. 

Marching  events  and  novelties  were 
Judged  by  Edward  Maundrell  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  and  Miss  June  Conn  of 
Ashland,  Ky. 

All  the  proceeds  from  the  festival 
are  shared  equally  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  bands  after  expenses  have  been  de¬ 
ducted. 


Who 

Is  America's  Most 
Beautifel  Majorette? 

Send  Your  Entry  Today 


South  Charlosfon's  winning  baton  team  featuring  Mathilda  Botkin  (with  trophy)  at  "Mitt  Kanawha  Majoratta  of  1949". 


Bafoa  Twirliag 


Poifurm  .  Beauty  .  Poism  .  Grace 


“Band  of  America”  Brings  You 
First  Teievised  Baton  Twiriing  Show 

Dorothy  Weigand,  16-year-old  Baton  works,  and  surrounded  by  Conover  Minn.,  and  is  also  champion  of  New 
Twirling  National  Junior  Champluu,  models  as  majorettes.  York  State,  the  Hudson  valley,  and 

is  the  first  amateur  artist  of  the  spin-  Dorothy,  whose  home  is  at  2950  the  Westchester  County  American  Le- 
ning  shaft  ever  to  appear  on  the  na-  Baisley  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  New  York,  competitions 

tion’s  television  screen.  has  been  twirling  since  she  was  seven  ,  ,  .  .  , 

You  see  her  regularly  every  Monday  years  old,  and  holds  35  medals  and  a  ow  a  un  or  a  cqua  nas  a  ,  a 

night  at  9:30  PM,  EST,  with  Paul  La-  trophy.  school,  Dorothy  performs  as 

valle  and  his  “Band  of  America”  She  won  the  national  baton  junior  ®  twirler  with  an  American  Legion 

simulcast  over  NBC-TV  and  AM  net-  championship  in  194g  at  St.  Paul,  Post  band  in  New  York. 


« 


Miii  Waigand  and  Majoratiat  faea  TV  camaras  as  fha  Band  plays  ’'Tha  Colonal  Bogay  March"  (Nov.  14). 
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Posture  .  Beauty  .  Polta  ,  Grace 


Baton  Twirling 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  17S  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 

Di*  most  aMth^ntic  book  ovor 
publitkod  on  this  (ubjoet. 

Mako*  St  oaiy,  for  boqinnor  or 
oiport.  Fully  lllustratod.  FrSco 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordor  Today. 

Tkt  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


This  month  we  will  work  on  a  little 
dilTerent  style,  the  movement  Is  called, 
"Around  the  neck  left  side”. 

Start  the  baton  in  the  regular  front 


Diagram 


hand  spin  position,  (ball  to  the  right, 
palm  down).  This  time  when  you  have 
it  in  the  left  hand,  turn  your  hand  far 
enough  over  so  you  can  take  hold  of  the 
ferrule  with  your  left  hand  as  shown  in 
•  Diagram  1. 

Circle  the  baton  in  front  of  your  body 


Diagram  2 


Diagram 


once,  and  then  place  the  baton  on  the  left 
side  of  your  neck,  ball  leading  as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  II.  Release  It  with  your  left  hand 
and  catch  it  palm  down  with  your  left 
hand,  as  in  Diagram  III. 


HOW  TO' 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Diagram 


with  your  left  hand,  palm  up  as  In  Dia¬ 
gram  IV.  As  you  bring  It  from  under 
your  leg  let  the  tip  lead  as  in  Diagram  V. 


Your  Quailiont  Aniwarad 

I  have  had  some  Inquiries  on  how  to 
build  a  routine. 

Without  going  into  detail  the  best  way 
to  start  is  by  listing  all  of  your  tricks 
on  little  cards.  Starting  off  with  a  few 
that  are  easy  for  you  to  do,  keep  adding 
until  it  takes  about  three  and  a  half 
minutes  to  complete  the  routine.  This  is 
the  average  length  of  time  a  march  rec¬ 
ord  plays.  Several  of  your  best  stunts 
should  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  routine 
to  top  off  your  work.  Now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  to  connect 
every  one  of  the  tricks  together  so  that 
there  is  one  continual  smooth  flow  of  mo¬ 
tion.  There  should  not  be  any  outright 
stops  of  the  baton  between  tricks.  There 
should  not  be  an  excessive  number  of  body 
passes.  There  should  not  be  any  direct 
reverses  of  direction  Involving  a  com¬ 
plete  stop.  There  should  be  a  continuity 
of  one  trick  working  Into  another  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Question.*  "I  often  .  hear  contestants 
call  it  "hard  luck”  when  they  fail  to  win 
at  a  contest.  What  do  you  think?” — 
M.  T.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Anstoer:  I  would  say  that  inefficiency 
sometimes  tries  to  pass  Itself  off  as  "hard- 
luck.” 


Diagram 


“Around  the  neck  left  side,  catch  un¬ 
der  the  left  leg”.  Repeat  the  above  move¬ 
ment,  only  catch  it  under  your  left  leg 


Calendar  of 
Twirling  Contests 

If  Is  our  great  desire  to  give  you 
this  schedule  every  month.  But  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  you  for  the 
information.  Please  report  all  planned 
contests,  school,  club,  college,  state 
or  national.  With  your  help  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  for  com¬ 
plete  guide. 


Carolyn  Soelch,  a  2  year  twirlar,  has  alraady  entered  20  contests  and  won  17 
medals  as  well  as  other  honors.  She  is  popular  with  such  organisations  as  the 
V.F.W.  and  American  Legion  auxiliaries,  and  at  the  Veteran's  Hospital  in  Marion, 
Ind.  A  South  Bend  girl,  she  is  president  of  the  Baton  Club  of  Michiana. 
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First  Essentials  in  Planning 
Your  Baton  Twirling  Cgntest 

By  Aima  Beth  Pope 


When  contestants  and  spectators  go 
to  a  contest,  they  probably  think  of  it 
as  another  day  of  competition,  seldom 
realizing  the  work  involved  in  or¬ 
ganizing  it. 

Some  may  imagine  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  have  a  contest  is  to  send 
out  entry  blanks,  have  some  score 
sheets,  experienced  Judges,  and  med¬ 
als  and  trophies.  This  is  so  often 
the  reason  why  poor  organizing  shows 
up  in  your  contest. 

I  am  going  to  mention  a  few  essen¬ 
tials  that  will  help  make  your  contest 
a  well  remembered  event. 

First  of  all,  send  your  entry  blanks 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 

★  ★  ★ 


The  trick  we  worked  on  last  month.  Is 
the  starting  movement  of  our  trick  for 
this  month. 

Start  with  the  right  hand  close  to  the 
ferrule  of  the  baton  making  one  circle 
over  the  head.  Bring  the  baton  straight 
down  In  front  of  the  body  and  under  your 
left  leg,  as  shown  In  Diagram  1. 


Bring  the  baton  around  to  the  right, 
still  turning  It  under  the  left  leg.  When 
you  have  it  to  the  right  leg,  lay  the  ball 
on  the  right  foot  as  shown  in  Diagram  II, 
(See  8.  If.  October,  Page  23) 
bending  your  leg  at  the  knee,  giving  It  a 
slight  kick  bringing  the  baton  in  an  up¬ 
ward  hoiisontal  position. 

Catch  it  with  the  right  hand,  near  the 
balance  point,  and  continue  to  do  a  hori¬ 
zontal  twirl. 

This  Is  one  of  the  many  ways  to  get 
into  the  horizontal  movements. 


out  about  six  weeks  before  your  con¬ 
test,  and  have  the  entry  deadline  set 
for  two  weeks  before.  This  will  give 
the  contestant  plenty  of  time  to  enter 
and  also  give  you  two  weeks  to  pre¬ 
pare  your  score  sheets,  master  sheets, 
and  starter’s  sheet  showing  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  these  three  sheets  cor¬ 
respond  because  the  starter  may  call 
off  the  next  contestant’s  number  (by 
his  name)  and  the  clerk  would  use 
that  score  sheet  and  would  also  write 
the  number  of  points  on  the  master 
sheet  to  the  same  number.  Use  re¬ 
liable  people  for  starters,  as  the  wrong 
Information  given  to  the  judges  as  to 
the  next  contestant  appearing  could 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Each  judge  usually  has  a  clerk  to 
write  the  score  and  remarks  for  him 
on  the  score  sheet.  When  picking 
clerks  for  your  judges,  use  girls  who 
are  acquainted  with  twirling  so  when 
the  judge  mentions  a  comment  the 
clerk  will  be  able  to  write  it  thor¬ 
oughly  without  having  it  repeated 
several  times.  This  way  the  judge 
can  pay  his  complete  attention  to  the 
twirler  and  not  worry  about  checking 
each  time  with  the  clerk.  This  is  a 
great  time  saver  during  a  contest. 

After  the  clerk  has  finished  marking 
the  score  sheet,  and  has  listed  the 
number  of  points  given  the  contestant 
on  the  master  sheet,  have  one  or  two 
people  act  as  "runners”.  Their  job 
will  be  to  pick  up  the  score  sheets 
from  each  table  and  take  them  to  the 
tabulator’s  table  where  the  scores  will 
be  added.  j 

I  think  that  experienced  tabulators  | 
are  the  most  important  part  of  your  j 
contest.  It  is  at  this  table  that  the 
scores  are  added,  determining  the  win¬ 
ners.  There  is  always  three  or  four 
minutes  between  the  time  a  score 
sheet  is  picked  up  and  another  is 
ready,  so  have  your  tabulators  check 
each  sheet  to  be  sure  the  addition 
has  been  done  correctly.  There  is 
nothing  more  heart  breaking  to  a  con¬ 
testant  than  to  And  he  lost  a  placing, 
due  to  an  error  in  the  addition  of  his 
score. 

There  is  always  the  big  problem  of 
giving  out  the  score  sheets  to  each 
contestant.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  contest  is  completed 
and  the  winners  have  been  announced, 
than  have  the  judges  and  clerks  take 


the  score  sheets  for  each  separate  age 
group,  and  have  the  contestant  of  that 
age  report  to  the  person  with  the 
sheets.  This  way  it  doesn’t  take  too 
long  to  give  them  out. 

If  you  are  planning  to  hold  a  con¬ 
test,  be  sure  to  have  it  well  organ¬ 
ized.  Remember,  the  amount  of  time 
you  put  in  to  organizing  it  will  show 
up  in  how  smoothly  it  goes  on  the  day 
of  the  big  event. 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 

BATON 


Lilt  12.00— y4"x2S"-28"-3(r' 

Uit  S1.50— V|''x22'' 

List  SI.OO— 4{''x18'' 

List  $3.00 — Vs"  Dsluxs  28''-30"  with  Oilcloth 
Bag 

Look  for  ths  Crown  Ball 
Ask  Your  Dsolor 

NEWARK  BATON  COMPANY 

77  Hilltido  Plato  Nowark  S,  N.  J. 
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1  Bofon  Twirling 

Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 

WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  Twirler? 


RUNNERS  UP  for  BEAUTY  aro  Anni<  Loa  Jonai,  14,  5  ft.  6,  118  BoHom  loft,  Sharon  Loa  Goldin,  16,  5  ft.  7,  124  lbs.  graan-oyad, 

lbs.  A  Junior,  violinist,  pianist,  plays  fluta  in  Clinton,  Tann.  con*  brown-hairad  baauty  of  tha  Kaukauna,  Wise.  High  School  Band, 

cart  band,  John  H.  Damaron,  director.  A  consistent  winner.  Elwood  Blaick,  director.  Has  won  innumerable  contest  firsts. 

Right  above,  Sonia  Rogers,  12,  has  40  medals,  36  of  which  aro  Right,  Dorothy  Kees,  popular  beauty  of  the  Martinsbury,  W.  Va. 

firsts,  and  12  trophies,  with  9  firsts.  A  ballerina  and  2-baton  High  School  Band,  Roderick  B.  Linger,  director.  Has  won  many 

twirler,  leads  the  Watervliet,  Mich.  High  School  Band.  firsts  and  for  her  grace  and  beauty  is  in  constant  demand. 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  QompoMAA, 
and,  OManqahA,  QoAnsJi, 

By  C.  Wcdlace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


From  time  to  time  I  have  occasion  to 
examine  the  works  of  young  composers 
turning  out  some  of  their  first  compo¬ 
sitions.  A  rather  common  fault  that  I 
And  in  their  writing  is  some  phase  of  for- 
nuil  or  structural  weakness. 

Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  old-fashioned 
in  my  attitude  in  this  direction  but  I  am 
still  rather  firm  in  my  adherence  to  writ¬ 
ing  musical  phrases  of  four,  eight,  and 
sixteen  measures  in  length  as  a  general 
rule. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  music  has  been  written  with 
phrases  and  periods  of  irregular  lengths 
such  as  seven,  nine,  fifteen  measure  units, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  has  been  written  In  which 
phrases  and  periods  of  the  conventional 
lengths  have  been  utilised.  The  compo¬ 
sitions  of  Chopin  and  Schumann,  among 
the  romantic  school  of  composers,  and  the 
compositions  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Stravin¬ 
sky,  etc.,  among  the  more  modern  school 
will  doubtless  reveal  many  examples  of 
fine  phra.ses  and  periods  of  irregular 
lengths. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  fact  that  an 
almost  innumerable  amount  of  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  phrases  and  periods  of  irregular 
lengths  could  be  brought  forward  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  opposition  to  my  theories,  I  still 
maintain  that  the  average  composer  will 
produce  better  music,  generally  speaking, 
if  he  will  mould  his  musical  ideas  in 
phrases  of  conventional  lengths. 

Recently,  I  was  examining  some  popu¬ 
lar  Mexican  dance  pieces  written  for 
piano.  By  and  large  the  ideas  contained 
in  these  were  good,  but  In  several  in¬ 
stances  certain  irregularities  in  phrase¬ 
ology  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  make 
the  music  sound  right  when  playing  for  a 
group  of  dancers.  Upon  close  examination 
I  found  that  the  fault  was  that  certain 
phrases  were  of  irregular  lengths,  that 
there  were  mistakes  in  directions  given 
as  to  where  to  go  for  repeats,  da  capos, 
etc.,  and  that  certain  harmonic  progres¬ 
sions,  especially  in  the  cadences  failed  to 
give  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the 
average,  listener's  ear  is  accustomed  to 
receiving.  In  other  words,  the  music 
just  didn’t  seem  to  be  sufficiently  logical 
in  Its  manner  of  statement. 

Music  to  be  most  effective  should  be 
logical  from  start  to  finish.  By  this  I 
mean  that  once  the  first  chord  has  been 
sounded  in  a  piece  of  music,  each  succes¬ 
sive  chord  should  follow  as  the  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  predecessor. 

There  are  certain  old  harmonic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  state  that  it  is  best,  as  a 
usual  rule,  to  change  the  harmony  over 
every  bar  line.  Likewise,  tradition  has 
established  the  principle  that  after  a  sub¬ 
dominant  chord,  or  its  substitute  which 
is  some  form  of  the  supertonic,  a  logical 
chord  succession  leading  to  a  strong  close 
is  the  tonic  chord  in  second  inversion  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  form  of  the  dominant  sev¬ 
enth  chord  which  in  turn  leads  us  to  the 


tonic  chord  in  root  position.  The  ear  is 
so  accustomed  to  the  preceding  form  of 
cadence,  that  once  two  or  more  chords  of 
it  are  sounded  in  succession,  there  will  be 
no  rest  for  the  listener’s  ear  until  the 
complete  cadential  sequence  has  been 
sounded. 

Now  all  this  may  sound  rather  com¬ 
plicated  to  the  average  listener,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  a  composer  through 
Ignorance  or  willful  disobedience  of  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  musical  laws,  writes  in 
direct  opposition  to  these  laws  or  prin¬ 
ciples,  such  laws  as  I  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  musical  ear  of 
the  trained  listener  will  rise  in  righteous 
rebellion.  That  which  he  has  been  led  to 
expect  as  the  logical  consequence  of  a 
certain  progression  of  chordal  harmonies 
has  not  resulted  for  him.  • 

Likewise,  the  ear  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  accustomed  as  the  result  of  re¬ 
peated  hearings,  and  especially  in  dance 
music  of  a  strongly  rhythmical  character, 
to  phrases  of  regular  lengths.  If  a  phrase 
of  irregular  length  is  presented  in  the 
course  of  a  piece  of  dance  or  march  music, 
the  ear  may  not  at  once  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  wrong,  but  nevertheless,  it  senses 
that  all  is  not  well  and  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  it  hears. 

Mature  composers  frequently  know  how 
to  manage  phrases  of  irregular  lengths  so 
that  the  ear  in  the  majority  of  instances 
is  satisfied  with  the  result.  But  many 
amateurs  who  are  not  so  skillful  will  fall 
down  here  through  lack  of  experience  or 
musical  insight. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  would- 
be  composer  should  practice  writing  many 
short  pieces  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
measures  in  length  and  in  simple  two  part 
song  form,  before  attempting  to  write 
long  band  or  orchestra  marches,  waltzes, 
or  overtures.  He  needs  to  develop  that 
strong  sense  for  logical  harmonic  pro¬ 
gression,  that  is  to  say  for  the  orderly 
and  logical  sequence  of  chordal  harmon¬ 
ies,  as  well  as  a  strong  feeling  for  formal 
design  or  phrases  which  sound  balanced, 
complete,  and  satisfying.  This,  I  feel, 
he  can  best  do  if  he  will  practice  writing 
short  pieces  in  the  simplest  possible  form 
before  trying  to  write  compositions  in  the 
more  complicated  and  extended  forms. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  human 
weakness  to  want  to  build  the  chimney 
to  a  house  before  constructing  a  fine  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  rest  the  superstruc¬ 
ture.  Likewise  many  composers  have 
tried  to  write  sonatas  and  symphonies 
before  developing  the  ability  to  write 
simple  and  terse  musical  ideas  of  the 
length  and  profundity  of  a  tune  such  as 
America,  or  God  Save  the  King,  as  it  is 
known  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  the  great  composer  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  was  guilty  of  this.  At  an  early  age 
he  wrote  an  opera  in  the  course  of  which 
all  the  principal  characters  were  killed 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  opera.  Then,  in 


order  to  complete  his  work,  he  had  to 
bring  these  characters  back  as  ghosts. 
Dramatically  speaking,  this  was  probably 
a  very  weak  solution  to  his  problem,  but 
Wagner  must  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  for  his  many  fine  later  operas  are 
logically  and  well  constructed  in  an  or¬ 
derly  fashion. 

Likewise,  the  great  Bohemian  composer, 
Anton  Dvorak  at  an  early  age  wrote  a 
long  extended  orchestral  composition  to 
convince  his  doubting  father  that  he  should 
really  follow  music  as  a  profession.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  fledgeling  young  com¬ 
poser,  he  neglected  to  transpose  the  horn 
parts  to  the  correct  key  and  consequently 
at  the  first  performance  of  his  grand 
orchestral  composition  the  cacophonous 
result  only  served  to  convince  the  skepti¬ 
cal  parent  that  his  son  would  be  much 
better  off  as  a  blacksmith  than  as  a  mu¬ 
sician. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  hav^  is  to  be  well  balanced 
rhythmically.  If  you  will  attempt  to 
analyze  the  reason  for  the  great  popular¬ 
ity  of  any  one  of  the  popular  hit  tunes  of 
the  day,  you  will  probably  find  that  one 
of  the  strong  features  of  the  work  is  the 
fine  rhythm  that  it  has  when  played  by 
an  outstanding  dance  band. 

You  will  also  probably  find  if  you  anal¬ 
yze  this  hit  tune  closely  that  its  phrases 
are  of  more  or  less  regular  length  and  that 
its  harmonies,  though  simple,  are  logical 
in  their  succession.  The  pieces  that  the 
average  untrained  listener  will  take  to 
must  be  designed  in  a  simple,  orderly, 
and  logical  manner.  Make  your  own  test 
of  the  hit  tunes  of  the  day  and  see  if  this 
is  not  generally  so. 

Music  must  have  form,  balance,  and 
proportion,  and  the  composer  who  wishes 
to  be  successful  must  not  overlook  this  in 
his  writing.  I  am  convinced  that  more 
composers  fail  because  of  faulty  form  and 
harmony  in  their  work  than  fail  because 
of  inferior  melodic  ideas.  Most  any  suc¬ 
cession  of  tones  will  make  a  good  melody, 
other  things  being  equal,  providing  the 
underlying  harmony  and  formal  pattern 
is  well  organized.  If  you  don’t  believe 
this,  note  how  many  fine  compositions 
have  been  written  with  the  major  .scale 
as  the  principal  melody  (N.B.  Habanera 
from  Carmen,*  Beethoven  4th  Symphony, 
Second  Movt.,  etc.). 

See  You  Next  Month 
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THE  NEW 

Method  of  Staccato 

By  Daniel  Bonade 

Fully  illuttratad  with 
RECORDED  SUPPLEMENT 

PERFORMED  BY  THIS  FAMED 
CLARINET  TEACHER  AND 
PERFORMER 

(Philadelphia-Cleveland  Orchestras.  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.) 

L«am  cerract  ttaccale  on  any  wind  inttru- 
niMit  by  ztudying  this  book  and  playing 
along  with  durabU  vinyl  plaztic  racordt. 
COMPLETE  PRICE  for  Book  and  Racord* - 
$5.50. 

RING  RECORD  CO. 

1650  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


d  Jsadt  iha  Solo  (BjuUlA 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennettae 

★  ★  ★ 


ternate  positions,  Including  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  short  and  long  hu¬ 
mored  positions,  and  explain  their  relation 
to  the  intonation  problem  in  trombone 
playing. 

The  following  table  serves  as  a  study 
for  learning  the  location  of  the  alternate  f 
positions  and  the  slide  adjustments  nec-  i 
essary  to  play  them  in  tune.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  of  study  is  as  follows.  I 

Play  each  tone  in  the  natural  or  shorter  j 
position  and  then  quickly  move  the  slide  ^ 
to  the  alternate  position  as  you  soft 
tongue  with  “do”  the  new  position  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  flow  of  breath  so  as  to 
produce  a  smooth  legato  effect.  Adjust 


Greeting.s,  Bra.s.s  Friends.  Please  ex- 
cu.se  me  if  this  column  does  not  exactly 
make  sense  as  I  am  still  greatly  excited 
over  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  girl,  Mary 
Lrf)Uise,  on  September  28,  who  at  present 
is  17  days  old  and  weighs  9  pounds.  She 
is  a  little  undershot  yet  for  the  trombone, 
but  give  her  time — who,  knows  ! 
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That's  right! 

Use  STERISOL  and  it  is 
clean  and  germ  free 

Students,  teachers,  and  professional  musi¬ 
cians  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  are  acclaim¬ 
ing  this  effective  yet  safe  solution. 

STERISOL  is  harmless  to  instruments  and 
finishes. 

It  is  non-poisonous  and  non-irritating  yet 
Strep  Infection,  Common  Cold,  Diphtheria, 
Pneumonia,  Trench  Mouth  are  wiped  out 
after  30  seconds  exposure  to  STERISOL. 

Stops  sour  mouthpieces,  reeds,  and  instru¬ 
ments.  • 

Make  certain  STERISOL  is  in  your  rehearsal 


Shipped  in  concentrated  form.  Easy  to  use 
and  long-lived. 

2  ox.  (=  I  qt.)  . $I.2S 

8  ox.  (—  I  gal.)  . $3.75 

Plus  shipping  charges 

PERSON-HICKRILL 

240  SOUTH  12TH  SALINA,  KANSAS 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAST  LONGER.. wtffi 
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Plain  Cap  Drop  AppKcator 

k  25c  30c 


AUmrmMtM  the  sHde  SO  that  the  alternate  position 

end  Intonation  produces  exactly  the  same  pitch  as  the 

Last  month  I  discussed  many  questions  natural  position, 
concerning  alternate  positions  as  related  If  the  alternate  position  is  marked  with 

to  (1)  playing  technical  passages,  (2)  a  plus  (-I-),  play  the  posHion  a  small 

playing  lip  slurs  and  harmonics,  (J)  play-  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  used  j 

Ing  natural  slurs  in  legato  passages.  for  the  usual  slide  position  placement  If  I 

This  month  I  promised  I  would  present  a  minus  ( — )  appears  before  a  note,  play  I 

you  trombonists  a  complete  table  of  al-  the  position  a  small  fraction  of  an  indi  P 

Alternate  Trombone  Position  Study  ; 


—  =  shorter  position 
+  =  longer  position 

- =  much  shorter  position 

O  =  not  good  in  dow  passages 
=  Alt.  position  very  important 
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iborter  than  the  regular  poeltlon.  For 
example,’ high  G,  third  ledger  line  above 
the  staff  bass  clef,  is  played  In  a  shorter 
Mcond  position  than  that  used  for  playing 
A,  fifth  line  bass  clef.  Hence,  the  G  is 
marked  “—2"  for  short  second  position. 

If  the  alternate  position  is  marked  with 
a  double  sharp,  play  the  position  shorter 
than  usual. 

The  circle  around  certain  numerals  in¬ 
dicates  positions  that  should  never  be 
used  in  playing  slow  movements.  In 
playing  fast  technical  passages,  runs,  etc., 
they  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  star  (★)  before  a  position  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  consider  this  alternate  posi¬ 
tion  very  important  and  practical. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  measures  of 
the  study,  you  will  notice  F  and  G  for 
which  there  are  no  alternate  positions. 

In  the  fifteenth  measure  you  will  notice 
that  Af  may  be  played  in  the  short  fifth 
position  as  well  as  in  the  first.  This  al¬ 
ternate  position  is  a  very  important  one 
to  master  since  its  use  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  study  of  legato  playing  of 
slow  passages  and  songs. 

You  will  note  in  the  fourth  line  of  the 
study  D,  second  space  above  the  staff, 
made  in  natural  fourth  position.  This 
is  a  very  important  alternate  position  to 
use  In  all  slow  legato  passages.  D,  in 
the  first  position,  is  really  2.31  vibrations 
flat  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  “home  plate’’  or  natural 
position.  It  is  erroneous  to  assume  that 
It  is  the  D  in  the  fourth  position  which 
Is  out  of  tune  when  in  reality  it  Is  only 
.14  of  a  single  vibration  sharp.  Since  no 
human  ear  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
.14  of  a  single  vibration,  we  will  consider 
that  D  in  the  natural  fourth  position  is 
in  tune  and  should  be  used  in  the  majority 
of  Instances,  while  D  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  is  enough  flat  that  It  should  not  be 
used  in  slow  passages  without  humoring 
up  with  the  lips  and  breath.  D  in  the 
first  position  is  permissible  in  technicfil 
passages,  lip  slurs,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  out-of-tune  harmonics 
of  the  trombone  Is  the  seventh,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  high  Ab  (fourth  space 
above  the  staff).  When  played  in  the 
first  position,  this  tone  is  7.39  vibrations 
flat  which  is  too  flat  to  be  accepted  with 
indifference.  Therefore,  we  suggest  the 
high  Ab  be  played  in  the  natural  third 
position  or  in  the  short  fifth  and  never 
in  the  first  position  unless  it  be  in  a  fast 
lip  slur  or  other  effect  where  intonation 
does  not  matter, 

O  above  the  staff  is  7  vibrations  too 
flat  when  played  in  the  natural  secr-nd 
position  and  therefore  should  be  played 
considerably  shorter  as  is  indicated  on 
the  study  chart  with  a  double  minus 
( - ). 

High  Ft  third  space  above  the  staff. 
Is  6.63  vibrations  flat  when  played  in  the 
natural  third  i>osition  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  a  short  third  position. 

High  F,  third  place  above  the  staff,  may 
be  played  almost  perfectly  in  tune  in  the 
first  position  but  if  it  is  played  In  the 
natural  fourth  position,  it  will  be  about 
6.22  vibrations  flat  and  therefore  requires 
a  much  shorter  fourth  position  than  that 
required  to  play  fourth  space  G. 

High  B,  second  line  above  the  staff,  is 
fairly  well  in  tune  in  natural  second  posi¬ 
tion  but  requires  a  short  fifth  position. 

Bb,  first  space  above  the  staff,  is  well 
in  tune  in  first  position,  but  when  this 
tone  is  played  in  the  natural  fifth  position 
It  it  1.83  vibrations  flat  and  therefore 
requires  a  little  shorter  fifth  position. 

We  believe  the  table  as  marked  is  ap- 


See  Why  It's  So  Very  Important  to  Try 
American  Prep  Before  You  Buy  Any  Instrument 

When  you  select  on  instrument,  you  make  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  of  your  life. 

A  well  made,  well  balanced  instrument  with  authentic  tone  gives  you  a 
new  thrill  every  time  you  practice  or  play.  It  adds  to  your  enjoyment, 
spurs  you  on,  speeds  your  progress. 

This  is  the  fact  which  for  40  years  has  guided  us  in  making  the 
AMERICAN  PREP  line.  Because  we  regard  student  musicians  as  our  most 
important  customers,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  put  into  AMERICAN 
PREP  instruments  extra  care,  extra  features,  extra  values— professional 
feel  and  performance  at  a  cost  that  fito  the  student's  budget. 

That's  why  it's  so  very  important  to  see  and  ploy  AMERICAN  PREP.  You 
want  the  most  for  your  money.  Your  own  good  judgment  will  tell  you 
that  you  get  it  in  AMERICAN  PREP.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Mad*  by  William  Frank  Company 
txclutivm  Dutributors 

TARG  &  DINNER/  Inc.,  425  S.  Wobosh  Ave.,  Chicago  5 
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SouMphon*  Ssction  of  fh*  Chaffanooga  Canfral  Hi9h  School  Band  Daparfmanf. 
Loft  to  right:  Clyda  Chauncay,  State  Superior  winner;  Tom  Stroud;  Charles  Wright; 
Walter  Williams;  Larry  Mayfield;  Wayne  Cooper;  L.  D.  Poole,  Director  B.  H.  Walker. 


proximately  accurate,  however  the  posl- 
tione  on  some  trombones  will  be  shorter 
than  indicated  while  on  other  trombones 
they  wili  be  ionger.  Hence  the  exact 
spot  can  be  determined  only  by  playing  on 
the  individual  instrument  with  a  critical 
ear. 

This  table  .should  be  carefully  studied 
and  practiced  daily  until  the  exact  place¬ 


ment  of  the  slide  for  the  aiternate  posi¬ 
tions  becomes  automatic.  If  this  study  is 
mastered  through  years  of  application,  we 
believe  your  trombone  playing  will  be 
improved  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

Write  me  what  you  think  about  the 
table. 

See  you  again  next  month. 


@© 
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. SAYS  H  S  WARREN 

rOR  THIRTY  YEARS  DIRECTOR  OF  INSTRUMENTAL 

1  I  I.NI)lNi,  ■  1  MUSIC  EMER.SON  GARY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1  THE  J  W  CAUrrMAN  CO  1810  STERLING  AVENUE  ELKHART  INDIANA 

FRENCH  HORN  PLAYERS! 

Your  ability  is  limited  by  the  quality  of  your  mouthpiece. 

Philip  Forkas,  solo  horn,  Chicago  Symphony,  and  former  sglo  horn,  Boston  and 
Cleveland  Symphonies  has  experimented  many  years  with  hundreds  of  mouth¬ 
pieces  and  has  at  last  achieved  a  really  fine  model.  It  has  tone,  range,  volume, 
a  clean  staccato  and  smooth  legato.  A  comfortable  rim  gives  wonderful  endur¬ 
ance.  Improve  your  playing  by  sending  for  this  precision-built  Farkas  Model, 
with  tips  on  learning  to  use  it. 

Silverplate  $7.50  —  Goldplate  $10.00 
PHILIP  FARKAS,  1235  MAPLE  AYE.  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 
lAHOSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  aS?** 

and  EBNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOBDEO  oad  Tsachai 

Doubt*  and  Trlpl*  Tongn*  Coura*  for 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Pechln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Ctmera's  Star  Pupils 
Wiile  ter  Free  Felder  TEBBY  CIMEBA.  119  Hesse  Ave..  Oak  Pork.  DUdoIs 


OPERETTAS  —  VOCAL  SCORES 
CHORUS  PARTS  —  LIBRETTOS 
MUSICAL  LITERATURE.  BOOKS 
METHODB  AND  STUDIES 
Send  for  Gratis  Catalog 

KING  MUSIC  PUB.  CORP.  . 

152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  IB,  N.  Y. 


KING  ROSS 

TROMBONE 

MOUTHPIECE 


Tomorrow's  Mouthpiece  Today 


KING  ROSS 


70-22  35lh  Avenue 
ladcsea  Heights,  N.  Y. 


JfuL.  Oioiin, 
and, 

JhsL  Oiola, 

(Begins  on  page  18) 
great  6are.  Improper  ground  work 
has  ruined  many  a  potential  artist 
A  most  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
fundamentals  is  necessary  as  a  limited 
knowledge  will  become  a  perpetual 
handicap. 
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Viola 

by 

M/Sgf.  W,  Barman 
Principal  Violist 
USAF  Symphony  Orchastra 

Tona  Production 


The  production  of  a  beautiful  tone 
on  the  viola  doesn’t  Just  happen.  First 
the  player  should  have  a  good  idea 


of  the  type  of  sound  he  is  striving 
for.  He  should  listen  to  as  many  fine 
violists  and  other  instrumentalists  as 
he  can  so  that  he  gets  to  know  a 


really  good  tone  when  he  bears  it. 

The  player  should  start  his  practice 
with  a  very  slowly  drawn  bow,  the 
hair  flat  on  the  string  and  the  bow 
as  near  the  bridge  as  he  can  keep  it 
As  control  is  gained,  the  student  will 
And  that  he  can  get  nearer  the  bridge.  * 
draw  a  slower  bow  and  get  a  bigger 
sound.  The  sound  will  also  be  more 
vibrant  and  alive.  This  practice  will 
show  results  only  when  done  regu¬ 
larly.  It  should  be  done  on  all  scales. 

This  slow  bow  exercise  should  be 
done  without  vibrato  at  first  because 
the  vibrato  covers  up  a  lot  of  short¬ 
comings  in  the  bow.  Later,  of  course, 
it  should  be  practiced  with  vibrato. 
At  all  times,  the  tone  should  be  kept 
at  the  same  intensity  and  volume  from 
frog  to  tip  and  tip  to  frog. 

If  the  tone  is  not  started  well,  it 
should  be  stopped  and  a  fresh  start 
made.  Otherwise,  if  it  is  altered  once 
the  bow  is  moving,  the  tendency  will 
be  to  develop  an  unmusical  swell  as 
the  bow  goes  towards  the  middle. 

A  good  part  of  the  quality  of  the 
tone  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
vibrato  which  should  be  very  free  and 
even.  Regular  long  tone  practice 
should  help  develop  the  vibrato  along 
with  the  bow.  This  is  really  a  must 
exercise  for  the  viola  and  the  tine 
spent  on  It  will  never  be  regretted. 
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Jhs  CDouhist  (Rasul  QltxAiJwom 
SaiMon . . .  Ohosi 

By  Bob  Organ 
1512  Stout  St.,  Donver  2,  Colorado 


Thanks  for  so  many  letters  so  early  In 
the  Season.  Seems  we  are  getting  oft  to 
a  good  start. 

Permit  me  to  refer  back  to  last  months 
edition  for  Just  a  moment  If  you  recall 
I  referred  to  an  old  adage  “It  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive".  I  continued  with 
this  remark.  “Thie  is  eapecially  true  of 
thit  little  item  tee  call  experience.  This 
ii  truly  aomethinp  tee  can  paaa  on  to  our 
neighbor  without  loaing  it  ourselves". 

Let  me  be  Just  a  little  more  explicit — 
We  can  not  pass  on  our  actual  experience 
but  we  certainly  can  pass  on  the  result  of 
that  experience  be  It  good  or  bad. 

You’ve  heard  another  expression  “Live 
and  Learn".  Here  is  my  point — I  talked 
to  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  regarding 
the  passing  on  of  actual  experiences.  In 
his  mind  he  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
what  I  was  trying  to  prove. 

In  my  mind  at  the  time  I  thought  I 
was  making  myself  clear.  Since  talking 
to  my  friend  I’m  not  so  sure  that  I  did. 
Hence,  the  expression  “Live  and  Learn". 

I  wish  I  knew  more  people  as  frank  as 
this  person.  I  learned  something  from 
him  thru  his  eagerness  to  analyse  the 
materials  forthcoming  thru  the  column 
’THE  DOUBLE  REED  CLASSROOM. 

Further  on  in  this  same  article  I  also 
made  this  statement  "strange  as  it  seems 
I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  subject 
matter  of  several  of  my  own  writings 
from  discussions  with  readers  of  the  col¬ 
umn’’.  As  I  stated  then  and  again  now 
“I  And  this  good  material  to  sleep  on.” 
Analysing  ones  self  Is  a  great  asset. 

’This  leads  me  to  answering  some  in¬ 
quiries  openly.  I  think  them  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  thought. 

1)  This  first  comes  from  a  Mias  B.  B. 
You  tell  me  your  main  interest  is  in  the 
Bassoon.  You  say  you  love  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  you  are  working  diligently  with  It ; 
have  been  now  for  sometime — but  seem  to 
be  getting  no  place  with  It. 

You  admit  that  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
what  your  teacher  thinks  of  your  work 
and  you  doubt  in  your  own  mind  whether 
or  not  your  teacher  can  be  proud  of  what 
you  are  doing. 

Am  going  to  be  very  frank — Personally 
I  think  you  are  making  a  lot  of  fuss  about 
nothi’.g.  Unfortunately  for  you  I’ve 
known  your  teacher  for  many  years. 
Tm  certain  I  know  him  better  than  you. 
As  sure  as  I’m  a  foot  high,  I  know  your 
teacher  is  very  proud  of  the  work  you 
are  doing  on  the  Bassoon.  Simply  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  rave  about  the  work  you 
are  doing  and  pat  you  on  the  back  every 
time  you  take  your  lesson  you  have 
created  a  barrier  in  your  own  mind  that 
doesn’t  exist. 

B.  if  it  Is  at  all  possible  for  you  to  get 
hold  of  a  May,  1948  issue  The  SCHOOL 
MVSICAN  you  will  find  the  DOUBLE 
reel  CLASSROOM  column  bearing  the 
title  "PARON  MY  PRIDE”.  Read  It, 
then  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

2)  Have  many  letters  inquiring  about 
Double  reeds  and  the  way  they  DO 
Not  work  or  perform.  This  Is  of  course 


expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term.  First  of  all  most  of  us  haven’t 
been  playing  our  instrument  too  much 
thru  the  Summer.  We  can  not  expect  to 
stop  playing  in  the  Spring  then  pick  up 
the  instrument  in  the  Pall  and  expect  to 
carry  on  from  where  we  left  off.  The 
playing  of  any  instrument  Just  doesn’t 
work  out  that  way. 

When  we  return  in  the  Pall  our  fingers 
don’t  work  Just  right — The  reed  doesn’t 
feel  right,  even  though  it  was  our  best 
playing  reed  in  the  Spring,  etc.  I  think 
in  general,  after  a  few  weeks,  we  will 
find  ourselves  back  in  the  groove  again. 

If  this  doesn’t  work  out  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Suggest  you  dig  up  the  December, 
1947  and  the  January,  1948  issues  of  ’The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  as  both  of  these 
articles  pertain  to  the  trimming  of  the 
DOUBLE  REED  in  general  and  ’TONE 
PRODUCTION.  Also  the  March.  1948 
issue  pertains  to  what,  I  term  S’TORE 
REEDS.  Reviewing  this  article  will  help 
also. 

3 )  It  seems  quite  a  number  of  you  have 
not  forgotten  our  WOODWIND  WORK¬ 
SHOP  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  Yes 
indeed  it  is  in  full  swing  but  have 
changed  the  instrumentation  somewhat 
this  year.  The  small  group  consists  of 
three  Oboes,  English  Horn,  four  Bassoons. 
The  larger  group  consists  of  the  above 
instruments  plus  two  Flutes,  two  Clari¬ 
nets,  two  French  Horns  and  Tympani. 

Again,  music  for  such  a  combination  is 
a  problem  but  believe  me  the  time  and 
effort  extended  toward  transcriptions  or 
original  works  pays  off  in  value  received 
toward  education  in  performance  from 
the  students  standpoint  of  view.  It  is 
really  of  value  to  them. 

Am  having  some  pictures  made  of  the 
two  groups  of  which  I  am  very  proud. 
Hope  to  have  them  in  the  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  before  too  long.  Some  day  hope 
to  have  some  of  the  music  published  also. 

4)  The  condition  of  your  instrument 
when  you  start  playing  in  the  Pal!  after 
it  has  been  idle  all  Summer.  This  prob¬ 
lem  could  become  a  book  of  information. 
In  fact  if  you  will  check  back  to  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  1948  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  you  will  find  that  it  pertains  com¬ 
pletely  to  this  problem. 

5)  Should  a  DOUBLE  REED  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  play  in  a  marching  band? 

Seems  to  me  this  is  a  question  for  your 
Band  Director  to  answer.  I  know  of  a 
number  of  Band  Directors  that  have 
them  march  in  the  Band.  Also  some  that 
will  not  allow  them  to  march.  , 

I  will  admit  that  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  play  a  double  reed  instrument  on  Pa¬ 
rade  but  It  is  being  done  every  day. 
Cooperate  with  your  Band  Director — he 
usually  knows  his  situations  better  than 
any  one  else  when  it  comes  to  the  control 
of  his  own  organization. 

6)  Have  had  a  number  of  young  stu¬ 
dents  inquire  about  listing  of  instruments 
or  shall  we  say  catalogue.  Where  to 
buy  them,  etc.  Also  about  listing  or  a 
catalogue  for  music — studies,  solos,  etc. 


Personally  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  can’t  get  one.  These  people  are  in 
business  to  sell  their  wares — so  what. 
My  suggestion  is  this. 

Write  to  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  or  some  similar  Business  House 
that  carries  both  a  line  of  instruments 
as  well  as  Music  and  I’m  certain  you  will 
get  a  reply  of  some  sort. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  all  of  my 
mail  personally  this  month  and  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  this  procedure  will  suffice  for 
this  one  time.  If  I  haven’t  answered  your 
problems  to  your  satisfaction  in  this  man¬ 
ner — Please  do  drop  me  another  line  as 
I  want  to  reach  all  of  you. 

Thanks  for  all  of  your  mail — keep  it 
coming.  So  long  for  now. 


Please  Mention  the  S.  M. 


ARTISTIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

311  CIsurch  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  observe 
some  drum  sections  recently  and  while 
good  work  was  in  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
that  Kreater  emphasis  should  be  ]>laced 
on  niuaic  reading.  As  I  see  It,  too  much 
emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  playing 
rudiments  and  not  nearly  enough  on  using 
the  rudiments.  With  every  other  instru¬ 
mental  player  reading  ability  is  part  of 
the  aim  or  goal  of  playing  |)erfectlon.  Why 
can  this  rudimental  instruction  for  the 
cornet  player,  say,  be  of  so  much  value 
yet  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  drum  student? 
We  take  particular  pride  in  teaching  the 
general  Instrumental  player  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  tones  and  how  to  master  the  various 
technical  skills  for  playing  certain  note- 
groups  but  it  seems  that  if  the  drummer 
can  play  some  rudiments  for  contest’s 
sake  he  has  become  a  master  drummer. 

A  few  days  ago  a  young  man  played 
several  drum  rudiments  for  me  and  played 
them  very  well  but  his  former  band  di¬ 
rector  said  he  was  not  a  good  band  drum¬ 
mer  at  all — had  difficulty  in  reading  the 
part.  While  this  is  not  a  hopele.ss  state 
of  affairs,  it  certainly  is  not  a  healthy 
one.  Drummers,  we  need  to  know  more 


How  to  Play  the  Drums 


lPaJtaji&AwfL,  £and, 
and  OJudhsisJbva 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


how  to  use  the  tools  of  our  work.  Two 
single  strokes  and  one  double  stroke  make 
a  paradiddle,  yes,  and  this  particular  pat¬ 
tern  can  be  practiced  until  the  speed  of 
playing  is  phenomenal  but  the  real 
test  comes  in  knowing  one  when  you  see 
it.  How  many  of  you  can  analyse  a  drum 
part  to  a  march — naming  each  and  every 
rudimental  form  appearing  In  the  part? 
This  should  be  a  part  of  the  drummers 
examination.  By  so  requiring,  the  di¬ 
rector  need  not  know  the  technicalities 
of  drumming  but  could  develop  some 
mighty  good  drummers  purely  from  his 
own  theoretical  knowledge. 

Some  Rhythm  Problems 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ralph 
Bolls.  Haven't  heard  from  Ralph  for  a 
year  or  more  and  it  was  Indeed  a  most 
pleasant  surprise  to  have  his  letter. 
Ralph  asks  this  question :  “I  would  like 


to  know  the  difference  in  these  beats  In 
2/4  tempo— (Drawing  A).  1  have  been 


m=m 

told  that  accented  triplets  or  flam  ac¬ 
cents  in  2/4  tempo  are  to  be  played  like 
this  (Drawing  B)." 

JJ2  jn 


Your  letter  is  appreciated  Ralph  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  that  picture  of 
your  percussion  section  which  you  prom¬ 
ised.  As  to  the  rhythms,  too  often  the 
triplet  (flammed  or  not)  is  played  as  two 
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PLASTIC  TRUMPET 


tenor  drums  and  suggest  that  you  add 
them  to  your  band — there  is  plenty  of 
flash  here.  Why  not  a  rank  of  tenor 
drums  flanked  by  the  bell  lyres.  Another 
fine  bit  of  information  Is  that  on  Scotch 
bass  drumming  While  Volume  Three  has 
to  do  with  the  drum  and  bugle  corps,  it 
does  have  considerable  information  on  the 
Color  Guard,  patriotic  honors,  American 
Flag  display  regulations  and  numerous 
other  informative  material.  Volume  Four 
has  a  number  of  fine  street  beats  and 
roll-offs  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  flag  swinging  and  twirling  includ¬ 
ing  a  historical  background  and  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  flag  swinging.  A  manual 
of  the  baton  is  also  included  in  addition 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Manual  of  the  baton. 
This  volume  certainly  is  valuable  for 
baton  and  flags.  Volume  Five  covers 
the  tympani — good  on  tuning  and  stick 
information  with  plenty  of  technical 
studies.  These  are  all  published  by  O. 
Pagani  and  Brother,  and  are  well  worth 
one  dollar  each. 

Well,  so  long  until  next  month.  Let  me 
know  what  is  new  in  your  drum  section 
and  especially  let  me  have  some  pictures 
of  drummers  and  drum  sections. 


The  Princeton,  Indiana,  High  School  Band,  Kenneth  W.  Berger,  Director. 

sixteenths  and  an  eighth.  This  is  defl-  there  is  much  information  on  bass  drum, 
nltely  not  the  proper  rhythm  of  the  notes.  tenor  drums  and  cymbals.  I  would  es- 

In  our  musical  system  we  have  no  way  peclally  like  to  commend  the  part  on 

of  writing  1/3  notes  such  as  we  have  of 
writing  half  or  quarter  notes,  so  when  the 
value  of  the  third  note  is  wanted  we  have 
to  write  In  three  notes  where  by  rights 
only  two  notes  can  go.  We  then  have  to 
"spread  out"  the  three  notes — making  all 
three  of  equal  value  and  all  three  within 
the  space  allotted  the  two  notes.  Each 
note  of  the  triplet  must  be  of  equal  value. 

This  is  our  only  way  of  writing  third 
notes. 

Another  rhythm  pattern  should  he 
called  to  your  attention  also  while  we 
are  on  note  values.  I  recently  witnessed 
a  drum  section  in  which  one  of  the  drum¬ 
mers  always  played  a  group  of  four  notes 
with  one  hand  only.  In  a  pas.sage  of 
quarter  notes  followed  by  four  sixteenths 
be  Invariably  played  the  quarter  note 
with  a  left  single  stroke  and  the  four 
sMtteenths  with  four  rapid  beats  of  the 
right  hand  stick.  How  much  simpler  and 
easier  it  could  have  been  nad  he  applied 
some  form  of  organised  sticking.  We  are 
so  technical  about  where  the  trumpeter 
places  the  mouthpiece,  the  best  place  for 
the  tongue  in  striking  the  note,  the  hor¬ 
rible  habit  of  puffed  cheeks — we  are  quite 
Concerned  about  all  these  little  things  in 
Inatrumental  teaching  but  the  poor  drum¬ 
mer,  like  Topsy,  Just  growed  up. 

Band  in  General 

I  have  Just  received  one  of  the  nicest 
things  concerning  band  activity  at  the 
Princeton  High  School,  Princeton,  Indi¬ 
ana.  This  Is  a  band  hand-book  and  is 
oartalnly  something  worth  passing  on  to 
other  music  organisations.  The  handbook 
contains  requirements  for  entrance  into 
band,  maintaining  band  membership,  uni¬ 
forms,  school  instruments,  mu.sic  care  and 
replacement  cost  of  lost  parts,  band  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  duties,  grades  In  band,  and 
band  awards.  The  booklet  concludes  with 
miscellaneous  notices  and  suggestions.  It 
bas  twelve  pages  about  three  by  five 
Inches.  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Berger  is  the 
director  and  both  he  and  the  band  are 
to  be  congratulated.  A  picture  of  this 
Ane  band  will  be  found  in  this  magazine. 

Drum  Material 

I  have  received  PERCUSSION  TECH¬ 
NIQUE.  volumes  one  through  five,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sam  Roland  who  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  as  a  master  drummer.  While  not 
hew  on  the  market,  these  books  contain 
b  wealth  of  Information  so  often  needed 
by  the  school  drum  teacher.  Volume  One 
contains  the  usual  snare  drum  teaching 
methods  but  beginning  with  Volume  Two 
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A  STUDY  OF  MAJOR  CHORDS  OR  ARPEGGIOS 
As  a  means  of  analyzing  the  construction  of  the  M^Jor  Chords,  we  will  first  number  the  notes 
of  the  Major  Scale  from  which  the  chord  is  derived. 

MeJor.  _  .Mitior  For  instance  the 

■tf  -  I  I  ,•  I  I  ‘  j  *  f*  MuJor  Chord  of  C  tss 


1st  Snd  3rd  4th  SA  eth  Tth  Sth 
Major  Chords  are  made  up  of  the  1st,  Major  3rd, 
bth,  and  Sth  notes  of  any  given  Major  Scale. 


-^s»o  tiueii) 


lit  Srd  Sth  8A 


When  chords  are  written  to  be  played  one  tone  or  one  note  at  a  time,  as  must  be  done  on  aU 
wood-wind  and  brass  Instruments,  they  are  cgjled  Arpeggios  or  "running  chords".  Remember 
that  all  Major  chords  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  example  written  above. 

The  following  Major  Chord  Studies  should  be  thoroughly  memorized,  both  orally  and  on  your 
flute.  Be  sure  to  keep  In  mind  that  in  ascending,  the  second  note  of  each  measure  is  the  Major 
Third.  In  descending,  the  third  note  of  each  measure  Is  the  Major  Third. 


Theory  for  the  FlufUt 
Continued  from  the  October  issue. 

In  last  month's  column  you  were  given 
all  the  Major  scales  with  the  fingering 
shown  for  each  new  note  as  It  was  In¬ 
troduced.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
young  fiutist  could  have  memorized  all 
fifteen  scales  in  this  short  time.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  for  the  ambitious  ones 
to  have  saved  that  column  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  on  it  until  this  has  been 
accomplished.  To  attempt  (o  memorize 
the  arpeggios — running  chords — here-in 
presented  to  you,  before  memorizing — 
most  thoroly — the  Major  scales  here-to- 
fore  presented,  would  indeed  be  like  get¬ 
ting  "your  cart  ahead  of  the  horse". 
If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  October  Issue — 
and  we  hope  you  have — ^just  keep  It  on 
file,  or  better  still,  on  your  music  stand, 
and  practice  dally  on  it  until  all  scales 
shown  there  are  memorized.  From  now 
on  we  hope  that  you  will  file  this  column 
away  for  future  reference,  and  include 


THINK  OF  TONES  OR  NOTES  BY  THE  PROPER  NAMES 

Now  that  you  have  memorized  the  Major  Chorda  or  Arpeggios  on  page  26,  you  have  disew^- 
ered  that  the  arpeggios  of  Db  and  Ct  finger  and  sound  alike.  Those  of  GV  and  Fl,  and  those 
of  Cb  and  B  also  finger  and  sound  the  same.  However,  you  should  be  very  careful  to  think  of 
the  notes  you  are  playing  by  their  proper  names.  For  instance,  if  you  are  piqrhig  the  Arpeggie 
of  Db  Major,  think  of  your  notes  as  they  really  are,  namely:  Db,  F,  Ab,  and  Db.  Do  not  call 
them  Db,  F,  Gl  and  Db.  To  use  any  other  method  is  hot  conducive  to  good  musicianship.  If  some¬ 
one  were  to  say  to  you,  "I  aln\  never  had  no  chance  to  take  no  flute  lessons",  you  might  be  shit 
to  grasp  Ms  meaning  but  you  would  be  shocked  to  hear  such  abuse  of  the  English  language. 
Were'you  to  call  the  notes  of  any  given  seale  or  chord  by  improper  names,  your  Musical  Bigteh 
would  be  Just  as  shocking  to  the  well  trained  musician. 

EXERCISE  ON  THE  MAJOR  CHORDS 
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all  columns  to  follow  until  “flnls”  has 
been  written  at  the  bottom  of  "Theory 
for  the  Flutist".  That  will  enable  you 
to  "follow  through”  until  the  very  end. 
That  you  will  be  happy  and  feel  highly 
re-paid  for  such  activity,  we  know. 

Note:  In  all  Justice  to  the  Cole  publish¬ 
ing  company  of  Chicago,  we  feel  duty 
bound  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is 
through  their  permission  that  these 
studies  are  copied  from  the  Rex  Elton 
Fair  Flute  Methods  as  published  by  them. 
Hr.  Cole  said  to  me  "we  are  ever  anxious 
to  help  young  musicians  in  any  way  we 
can”.  ‘The  sky  is  the  limit  so  far  as  us 
helping  you,  to  help  them.”  That  is  the 
kind  of  attitude  that  promotes  the  upward 
trend  of  all  civilisation. 

To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 


Let  Me  Speak  Plainly 


(Continued  from  Page  19) 
not  working  with  angles  and  lines; 
with  X  plus  Y ;  with  French  or  Latin ; 

.  .  .  Music  is  a  real  experience.  The 
boy  who  gets  an  "A”  in  his  Latin  will 
have  a  tough  time  showing  that  he  is 
a  smart  fellow — to  the  boys  next  door. 
But  let  him  play  on  the  basketball 
team,  bring  home  a  bookcase  that  he 
has  made  in  shop;  or  sing  a  solo  with 
the  choir;  and  every  person  on  the 
street  knows  it  and  tells  him  what  a 
fine  voice  he  has  or  what  a  grand  job 
he  is  doing  in  school.  He  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  life  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  he  knows  it.  He  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  real  satisfaction 
from  it  and  so  do  his  parents. 

Those  of  you  who  are  teachers,  look 
about  you.  In  every  si^ool  there  are 
those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  leaving. 
Get  to  know  these  boys  and  girls  who 
hang  around  with  not  much  to  do. 
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Find  a  place  for  them  in  the  music 
groups.  Give  them  their  chance  to 
contribute  to  the  community  program. 

We  cannot  expect  to  work  out  a  cure 
by  ourselves,  but  we  can  all  do  our 
part  Those  of  you  who  are  students, 
finish  your  schooling.  Your  country 
demands  it  of  you.  We  need  more  and 
better  trained  people.  The  entire  level 
of  training  for  the  United  States  is 
lifted  by  those  who  earn  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees — of  course,  but  the 
entire  level  could  be  lifted  more  by 
just  the  ten  percent  of  those  who  plan 
to  leave  school  if  they  will  stick 
through  to. the  bitter  end.  To  finish 
high  school  is  almost  a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  these  days.  One  community 
uses  only  college  graduates  as  clerks 
in  its  department  stores.  Looking 
ahead  for  your  life  time,  be  sure  that 
you  get  the  training  which  is  offered 
you  without  charge.  At  least  graduate 
from  high  school.  When  in  doubt  and 
when  things  go  bad,  consult  your  prin¬ 
cipal  and  guidance  teacher — perhaps 
your  music  teacher — we  are  sure  that 
yon  will  find  in  them  sympathetic  lis¬ 
teners  who  will  aid  you  in  your  prob¬ 
lems. 


Major  Cord  Exercises  Continued  from  Preceding  Page 
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COM  PA  N  Y 

(udltmiiuif  Wo  odwinds 


How  to  Practice 
the  CLARINET 


(Begins  on  Page  7) 

in  finale.  If  we  begin  to  play  the  same 
way,  make  the  same  mistakes,  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  tone  every  day,  week 
after  week,  something  is  wrong.  It 
is  possible  that  we  are  playing  with¬ 
out  thinking.  The  study  of  music,  in 
all  of  its  phases,  presents  us  with  a 
constant  challenge.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  learn,  something 
new  to  master.  We  will  never  reach 
the  point  when  we  can  say,  “Now  I 
know  how  to  play  the  clarinet."  We 
should,  however,  be  able  to  say,  “Now 
I  can  play  the  clarinet  better  than  I 
could  last  week,  or  last  year." 

There  are  many  arguments  concern¬ 
ing  our  position  while  practicing. 
Should  we  practice  seated  or  stand¬ 
ing?  Nearly  all  of  our  clarinet  play¬ 
ing  is  done  in  a  seated  group.  The 
only  time  we  will  have  to  play  while 
standing  will  be  in  a  solo  perform¬ 
ance,  or,  of  course,  in  a  marching 
band.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  policy 
to  practice  both  ways.  Some  students 
who  practice  only  in  a  standing  posi¬ 
tion  develop  a  habit  of  excessive  body 
motion  which  is  undesirable. 

Because  there  are  so  many  factors 
in  our  clarinet  technique  which  need 
constant  practice  the  obvious  ques¬ 
tion  is  “How  can  I  manage  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  learn  all  of  these  things  in 
the  short  time  that  I  have  to  give  to 
the  study  of  the  clarinet?"  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  specific  routine  will 
help  greatly  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  is  quite  possible  to  prac¬ 
tice  all  of  the  essential  technical  ex- 

I 

ercises  during  the  days  between  les¬ 
sons,  in  addition  to  regular  work  on 
the  assigned  lesson.  For  example:  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  day  of  practice,  read 
through  the  past  assignment  and  try 
to  correct  the  mistakes  which  were 
made  during  the  lesson,  putting  into 
practice  the  suggestions  which  were 
offered  by  the  teacher;  and  then  read 
ahead  through  the  new  assignment 
marking  the  very  difficult  spots  which 
will  obviously  need  much  work.  The 
second  day,  begin  with  some  long 
tones,  then  scales  and  chords,  stac¬ 
cato  exercises,  and  much  legato  study. 
Work  on  the  assigned  material  and  do 
some  sight-reading.  On  the  third  day, 
polish  up  the  regular  assignment,  do 
some  additional  work,  and  the  other 
regular  daily  routine — and  so  on, 
throughout  the  week.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  cover  all  of  the  technical 
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material  in  each  practice  session,  but 
if  it  is  divided  into  smaller  units  we 
can  cover  nearly  all  of  it  each  week. 
After  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  this  sort 
of  practicing  we  will  accomplish  far 
more  than  many  students  do  who  sit 
and  “noodle”  for  an  hour  or  two. 

However,  one  word  of  caution  -any 
good  thing  can  be  overdone.  Only  the 
exceptional  student  can  concentrate  on 
the  clarinet  for  more  than  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  If  you  really 
concentrate  on  every  note,  every  nu¬ 
ance,  every  degree  of  staccato  and 
legato,  you  will  be  fatigued  after  a 
short  time.  Then,  do  not  forget  to  re¬ 
lax.  Stand  up — walk  around  for  a 
minute — look  out  the  window — take 
your  mind  off  the  immediate  subject 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  you  will  be 
refreshed  and  able  to  concentrate 
again.  Many  students  have  asked. 
“How  long  should  I  practice  at  one 
time?”  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
an  answer  to  that  question,  because 
no  two  people  have  the  same  power 
of  concentration,  nor  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  endurance.  Also,  for  some  it 
takes  much  more  than  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  correct  a  bad  habit  than  it 
does  for  others.  Each  individual  must 
be  the  judge  of  bow  long  he  .should 
practice.  In  many  cases  it  is  better 
to  have  two  one-hour  practice  sessions 
daily  than  to  have  one  two-hour  ses¬ 
sion.  However,  this,  too,  will  vary 
with  each  student. 

Beware  of  time-wasters  in  practic¬ 
ing.  If  at  any  time  during  the  week 
between  lessons  the  student  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  tempo  or  the  phrasing  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  an  exercise  or  solo  he 
should  see  the  teacher  and  ask  for 
help.  Too  often  we  practice  incor¬ 
rectly  for  a  week,  thus  making  it 
necessary  to  spend  another  week  cor¬ 
recting  the  mistakes.  Everyone  for¬ 
gets  occasionally,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  waste  of  time  to  study  some¬ 
thing  incorrectly  for  a  long  time. 

Just  one  more  caution  or  reminder 
on  how  to  practice.  Don’t  save  all 
the  practicing  lor  the  day  before  or 
the  day  of  the  lesson.  We  can  always 
play  better  and  learn  more  during  the 
lesson  if  we  do  not  practice  exten¬ 
sively  that  day.  A  little  warm-up,  yes, 
but  not  a  tiring  hour  or  two  with  the 
entire  assignment.  If  we  do  that  we 
will  come  to  our  lesson  exhausted, 
overly  excited  and  unable  to  do  our 
best.  In  my  opinion  the  best 
time  to  do  the  hardest  practicing  is 
immediately  after  the  lesson. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  few 
suggestions  will  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  your  study  of  the  clarinet. 
Our  final  aim  is  to  learn  to  play  the 
clarinet  better  and,  thereby,  to  learn 
more  almut  the  art  of  performing 
music. 


WENGER’S 

New 

“REEDCONDITIONER” 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S 
Reed  Life 

Her*  is  a  trul^  new  item  to  keep  your  reed 
in  perfect  playing  condition  and  to  get  more 
life  out  of  each  raedi  After  playing  place 
the  wet  reed  in  the  ''Reedconditioner'',  it 
will  hold  three  clarinet  or  two  Saxaphon* 
reeds  at  a  time.  Reed  tips  are  kept  wedged 
in  plastic  so  that  the  reed  drys  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  without  warping,  without  splitting,  or 
cracking. 

“Reedconditioner"  is  recommended  for  use 
with  all  clarinet  and  saxaphone  reads,  large 

Only  50c  Ea. 

PERFECT  GIFT  IDEA 


WENGER 

CONDUCTOR  BATON 

Here  is  a  perfectly  balanced,  light,  Alcoa 
Baton,  that  WON'T  band  through  vigorous 
conducting.  Machined  to  fine  balance,  with 
red  or  black  plastic  handles. 

Red  or  Black  -  20  ".  ga,  J2.50 


WENGER  PAD  STRAP 


Hera  is  a  uniyarsal  strap  adjustable  to  all 
players  and  Instruments.  It  may  be  used  for 
upright  bases,  euphoniums,  snare  drums,  or 
anything  you  have  to  carry.  g  gQ 


SNARE  DRUM  PRACTICE  PAD 

Pocket  Size. 


Can  be  played  on  either  side.  The  rubber 
side  is  for  silent  practice,  the  composition 
side  for  tone  and  clarity  in  analysing  the 
rudiments. 

Beginners  prefer  the  composition,  because  the 
sticks  bounce  more  easily  and  the  tone  Is 
crisp  and  clear.  g  qq 


If  IT'S  NOT  AT  YOUK 

DEALER'S  —  WRITE  WENGER 


WENGER 

MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA. 


November,  1949 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 

In  School  Bonds  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


/  SMALLER  120-BASS 
ACCORDION  FOR 


CHILDREN 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  3rd  or  4th 
grader  can  play  a  full  120-ba88  accor¬ 
dion.  It’s  the  new  RIO  Junior.  Weighs 
less  than  14  pounds!  Small,  but  not 
too  small  for  years  of  use. 

FRil  FOLDIR  gives  you  complete 
details  on  low-priced  RIOs.  Write 

acasiM  uciuiMs,  me.,  asi  sixti  ml.  kw  tni  u 


e  FREE  • 

■RAND  NEWI  INFORMATION  .  PACKED! 
■AROAIN  -  PACKED!  ‘ACTION  •  PACKED! 

aupcK-RRuaic  cataloq 

e  F  R  E  E  e 

Writ*  toiU7  for  Uiii  Urrlfic  purabaMr't  culd*  for 
orocT  iwiiMtn,  obt  kind.  onnilMro.  Tour  oopj  li 
woltluf  boro.  NOW.  to  ACT  NOW. 

MANNY'S 

120  W.  4001  St..  Do«t.  SM-I.  Now  York  I*.  N.  Y. 
"at  tfco  olfB  of  tbo  olock" 


Mention  SM  when  writing. 


Back  IsBuem 

Moif  oil  bock  Imnos  of  Tbo  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  oro  OYoiUblo.  If  ordorod 

by  mail,  3e  oddHional  for  posfofo  mint 
bo  addod  to  tka  prica  of  aack  maqa- 
daa.  If  back  cepia*  ordarad  ara  ao 
lonqor  available  yoar  meaav  wiU  ba 
promptly  rafuadad. 

Curraat  and  tore  im- 
madiataly  pracadinq 
•(Mat . 25c  par  copy 

Itiuat  more  than  thraa 
montht  old,  and  not 
mora  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 

All  itMia*  mora  than  10 

montht  in  arroart  60e  par  eepv 

Gidi  mst  aecMiianf  ordM. 

IkM  postni. 


Startinq  Band  Rahaartals 

It  is  the  desire  of  every  earnest  band 
director  to  have  an  organisation  that  can 
sight  read  readily  and  accurately ;  that 
has  smooth  technical  facility ;  that  can 
phrase  artistically ;  that  possesses  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  rhythm.  It  is  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  rehearsal  that  these 
qualities  take  their  roots. 

The  senior  bands  possessing  these  qual¬ 
ities  can  prepare  a  concert  program  more 
effectively  than  an  organisation,  In  which 
these  qualities  have  not  been  thoroughly 
ingrained. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  band  pupils 
master  ail  the  rudiments  of  music,  the 
farther  the  student  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
gress,  ill  his  individual  music  studies. 

Scale  and  Scale  Elamantt 

The  basis  of  ail  technic  are  the  scales, 
and  these  should  be  practiced  faithfully, 
but  in  band  work  should  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  the  members. 

A  spirit  of  friendly  competition  can  be 
develofied  between  the  accordion  band 
memliers.  Have  several  iday  the  major, 
minor  and  chromatic  scales  with  both 
hands  together,  and  then  allow  others  to 
challenge  them.  The  band  members 
judge  the  one  who  played  the  scales  the 
most  accurate,  smooth,  even,  delicately, 
with  correct  fingering  and  rhythm.  The 
winner  liecomes  the  "Champ”  for  that 
week  until  replaced  by  some  one  doing  a 
better  job  of  it 

Such  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  will 
serve  to  put  each  idayer  on  Its  mettle, 
and  soon  a  great  improvement,  in  both 
the  morale  and  iierformance  of  the  band, 
will  take  place. 

Good  Phratinq 

The  first  principle  of  good  phrasing  is 
liellow  control.  I'nless  the  player  has 
develo|>ed  sustaining  power,  he  will  never 
acquire  the  first  phase  of  artistic  phrasing. 
Phrases  generally  consist  of  two,  four  or 
eight  bars,  de|iendent  upon  the  metre  and 
speed. 

Too  many  accordion  players  play  with 
no  regard  to  the  outline  of  the  musical 
phrase.  To  see  a  first  section  of  accordion 
players  pushing  and  pulling  the  bellows  in 
different  places,  can  absolutely  distort  a 
phrase,  causing  it  to  lo.se  all  semblance 
of  design  and  beauty.  Habits  of  correct 
synchronism  can  liest  be  established  dur¬ 
ing  unisonal  scale  iiractice. 

Basic  Principlat 

Just  as  well  plannned  scale  practice  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  developing  a 
facile  technic,  it  likewise  can  be  made  the 
most  effective  method  for  developing  a 
flexible  and  expressive  style  of  individual 
performance. 

Intelligent  practice  of  the  scales,  slowl.v 
and  in  unison  for  fifteen  minutes  of  re¬ 
hearsal  time,  will  develop  a  degree  of 
snuHjthness  and  unanimity,  which  will 
bring  forth  tone,  balance,  technic,  intona¬ 
tion,  rhythm,  dynamics  in  all  pieces. 

Individual  Praetica 

Daily  practice  should  be  divided  Into 
about  four  equal  periods.  First  scales 


and  arpeggios ;  second  etudes  and  inter, 
pretative  studies ;  third  sustained  tone 
studies  and  slurred  intervals :  fourth 
solos.  This  procedure  assures  a  balanced 
and  artistic  growth  for  development  c»n 
never  be  attained  by  one  who  devotes  al! 
his  efforts  to  but  one  or  two  phases  of 
artistic  development.  A  good  student  L< 
not  one  who’s  highest  inspiration  Is  to 
play  only  the  popular  tunes  of  the  day. 
This  would  resemble  a  pwson  eating  des. 
sert  only ;  three  times  a  day.  His  diet 
would  be  unbalanced. 

Queationf  and  Answers 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  I  enjoy  readins 
your  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN’ 
and  am  a  teacher  In  a  large  music  center 
Several  of  my  pupils  are  languid  and  in. 
different  while  taking  a  lesson.  What 
would  you  suggest  to  pep  them  up?— 
John  R. 

Anatcer:  The  amount  of  interest  a  pu¬ 
pil  has  is  usually  shown  in  his  attitude 
while  taking  a  lesson.  The- poor  student  is 
the  listless  one,  who  Is  looking  at  the  clocii 
waiting  for  the  moment  that  the  teacher 
will  say  “Time  is  up”.  On  the  other  hand 
the  pupil  who  has  his  lesson  well  pre¬ 
pared  Is  eager  to  show  his  teacher  how 
well  he  knows  his  lesson,  and  is  on  the 
alert  to  learn  more,  to  profit  by  the  les¬ 
son  and  get  new  material  to  work  on  the 
coming  week.  In  fact  time  passes  toh 
quickly  for  this  pupil,  for  he  loves  his 
music,  his  lesson  period  and  cannot  get 
enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  become  a 
good  player.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  great 
personal  satisfaction  to  teach  a  student 
who’s  spirits  are  bubbling  over  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  assiduity  and  seal.  But  to  try 
to  teach  an  indolent  and  apathetic  pupil 
takes  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  under¬ 
standing  to  inspire  and  put  a  spark  of 
life  in  blank  material. 

Dear  lira.  Largent:  I  play  the  accor. 
dion  and  have  been  studying  “Hora  Stac¬ 
cato”  for  one  whole  year,  also  the  Sabre 
Dance.  I  take  lessons  regularly  and  al.'si 
have  a  record  player  and  try  to  imitate 
the  above  two  pieces  as  close  as  i>oesible. 
But  my  playing  does  not  resemble  the 
record  in  many  places.  Please  give  me 
some  suggestions  that  may  help. — .Vyln 
Jean  H. 

Anatcer:  Have  you  studied  musical  ei- 
)>ression,  together  with  technic?  The 
charm  in  any  number  is  the  melody,  har¬ 
mony,  rhythm,  color  and  contrasts.  Hora 
Staccato  is  full  of  contrasts  if  you  bring 
out  the  energetic  and  vivifying  effect*  of 
forte,  and  the  soothing  pianisimos.  Fir^t 
acquire  technical  achievement  next  even¬ 
ness  of  tone.  Perhaps  your  goal  is  speed 
Many  can  play  fast,  but  few  can  control 
their  speed.  Study  slowly  and  then  with 
the  same  distinct  quality  of  tone,  double 
the  speed.  This  Is  a  sure  way  of  gaining 
velocity  with  confldence.  Practice  this 
in  both  the  forte  and  piano ;  soon  you  will 
find  .vourself  on  the  way  to  Interesting  re¬ 
sults  of  interpretation. 

Dear  Mra.  Largent:  Our  son  wishes  to 
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play  an  instrument,  but  is  classed  as  a 
monotone  by  the  vocal  teacher  in  school. . 
Could  he  learn  to  play  an  accordion? 
Should  we  spend  money  for  lessons  and  an 
instrument  to  satisfy  his  craving  to  play 
in  a  band? — Mr.  d  Mrs.  John  W. 

Anstcer:  The  old  belief  that  only  those 
with  natural  aptitude  or  talent  should  get 
artistic  training  has  been  discarded.  In 
the.se  days  we  look  upon  music  study  as 


Oboe  ceniinuad 

SIDE  of  the  RIGHT  INDEX  FINGER. 
These  are  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  the  side  B-Flat  &  C  keys  on  a  saxo¬ 
phone,  but  the  slmlliarity  ends  there.  We'll 
consider  first  the  uppermost  of  these  two 
keys  ...  if  this  key  has  a  pad  and  tone 
hole  at  its  upper  end,  then  It  is  for  trilling 
from  A-Flat  to  B-Flat  in  either  octave. 
To  make  this  trill,  you  finger  A-Flat  in 
the  usual  manner,  then  you  do  not  move 
any  fingers  of  the  L<eft  hand  .  .  .  the  trill 
is  made  by  the  Right  index  finger  as  it 
operates  this  side  trill  key.  Now,  if  your 
side  key  does  not  open  a  pad,  then  it  is 
for  trilling  from  G-Sharp  to  A.  To  do 
this,  finger  O  and  add  the  aide  trill  key 
which  we  are  discussing,  to  produce  G- 
Sharp.  The  trill  is  then  made  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  fourth  (ring)  finger  of 
the  Left  hand.  Only  this  one  linger  moves. 
If  your  oboe  has  the  side  key  which  fits 
this  latter  classification,  then  you  '^11 
brobably  get  your  A-Flat  to  B-Plat  trill 
as  follows;  Ftnger  A-Flat  in  the  usual' 
fashion.  Make  the  trill  by  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  MIDDLE  FINGEHt  of  the 
LEF*r  HAND.  Only  this  one  finger  will 
move.  Remember  always  that  if  there 
are  no  accidentals  added  to  the  trill  sign, 
then  the  trill  Involves  the  printed  note  and 
the  next  higher  note  In  the  scale  in  which 
the  composition  is  written  at  that  time. 
Thus,  If  a  trill  is  written  over  an  "FT’,  you 
trill  from  "E"  to  "F”  If  In  the  key  of 
“C"  or  "F”’  etc.,  but  If  you  are  playing  in 
the  key  of  “O”  or  “D”  or  any  other  sharp 
key  etc.,  you  trill  from  “E”  to  "F-Sharp”. 
A  trill  sign  wth  no  added  accidentals 
which  appears  on  the  third  or  seventh  de¬ 
grees  of  the  scale  will  involve  trilling  a 
HALF-STEP ;  on  any  other  scale-degree, 
you  trill  a  whole-step.  An  accidental 
added  to  the  trill  sign  alters  the  IfPPER 
note  of  the  trill. 


French  Horn 

By  M/S^K  Joseph  Freni 
Prineipel  Hornist 

Questioa:  How  can  I  keep  from  becom¬ 
ing  confused  when  talking  concert  pitch? 

Ansicer;  Always  remember  that  when 
you  talk  about  concert  pitch  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to  piano  pitch  or  to  that  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  “C”.  When  the  note  “C”  Is  struck 
on  the  piano  it  sounds  *‘C”.  You  know 
when  you  tune  upon  the  horn  you  play 


Important  as  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic.  Every  one  that  studies  mathematics 
does  not  become  an  accountant,  nor  those 
that  learn  to  write  become  a  novelist, 
neither  do  we  insist  or  even  claim  that 
every  one  who  studies  music  become  a 
professional  artist.  A  monotone  person 
can  learn  to  play  and  to  appreciate  music 
and  should  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  broaden  his  general  education. 


Page  12) 

"E”  Natural  and  the  non-transposing  In¬ 
struments  play  “A”.  Since  the  horn  is  in 
“F*'  It  simply  means  that  when  you  play  a 
“C”  It  sounds  an  "F"'.  When  you  play  an 
“E"  then  It  sounds  an  "A”.  When  you  play 
a  "D”  It  sounds  a  “G”,  etc.  Then  the  rule 
is  that  the  “F"’  horn  sounds  a  fifth  lower 
than  written.  The  “E”  Flat  horn  would 
sound  a  sixth  lower  than  written.  The 
horn  In  “C”  would  sound  a  fourth  lower, 
etc. 

Question;  I  like  to  get  my  practicing 
done  all  at  one  time  so  I  practice  two 
hours  at  a  time.  However,  I  can’t  seem 
to  do  my  best  after  an  hour  or  so.  Can 
you  help  me  to  overcome  this? 

Answer.'  The  only  way  to  overcome  this 
is  to  understand  that  you  are  definitely 
wrong  In  practicing  two  hours  at  a  time 
Just  to  get  It  done  all  at  once.  Two  hours 
of  practice  per  day  is  very  commendable 
but  It  should  be  done  In  Intervals.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  practice  a  half  hour  at  a 
time  and  rest  at  least  an  hour,  or  practice 
for  one  hour  and  rest  for  two  hours  fol¬ 
lowed  by  2  one  half  hour  practices  with 
rest  Intervals  in  between. 

Requirements  for  a  FYench  Hornist  Guide 

1.  Must  know  all  major  and  minor 

scales. 

2.  Must  know  all  transpositions. 

3.  Must  have  studied  privately  with  a 

reliable  teacher  for  at  least 
three  years. 

4.  Must  own  a  good  instrument. 

5.  Must  have  an  accurate  range  of  at 

least  three  octaves. 

6.  Must  be  familiar  with  Marching 

Band  Formations. 

7.  Must  have  some  knowledge  of  har¬ 

mony  and  solfeggio. 

8.  Must  be  able  lo  sight  read  accurately 

and  with  fairly  reasonable 
speed. 

9.  Must  be  familiar  with  standard  band 

literature. 

a.  marches 

b.  overtures 

c.  concert  selections 

10.  Must  have  sufficient  orchestra  or 
band  experience  to  be  able  to 
play  In  tune  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  section,  and  of 
course,  with  the  rest  of  the 
band,  and  must  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  blend  and  balance  with 
the  section. 
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Order  Your 
Bound  Vol.  No.  20 

NOW 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem ;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Volume  Twenty 
School-Year  1948-1949 
is  Now  Reody 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Sold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  20  NOW, 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 


The  U  S  Air  Force 
National  Band  Clinic 
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UNIFORMS 


BANDS -MAJORETTES 


Place  your  Uniform 
problem  in  our 
hands.  Nearly  a 
century  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  repu¬ 
tation,  are  your 
guide  when  invest¬ 
ing  your  Uniform 
Dollar.  Please  men¬ 
tion  colors  and 
quantity  desired 
when  writing  for 
catalog. 


GEORGE  EVANS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Band  Uniforms  Since  1860 


132  North  Filth  Street,  Dept.  S.M. 
Philadelphia  6.  Po. 


America’i  foremoat  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 


UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 


Main  Office  aad  Ftaati 


Boi  351,  Statan  Island  I,  New  Yerl 
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Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


u 


By  Rtehard  Brtffain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 
Chicago 


E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult 


BE-BOP  SESSION  (M).  Harold  L. 
Walters — This  number  Is  Just  oft  the 
press  and  will  satisfy  the  Jaxs  urge  that 
most  young  musicians  have.  The  number 
Is  not  difficult  and  has  solo  passages  for 
•several  Instruments  of  the  ensemble.  A 
.singing  chorus  In  the  "Bop”  idiom  is  used 
and  will  be  a  great  hit.  Don't  fail  to 
dress  the  soloists  in  "Bop"  attire  to  help 
sell  the  number.  Horn  rimmed  glasses — 
long  key  chain  and  other  bits  of  costum¬ 
ing  will  go  well.  This  number  can  also 
be  performed  by  small  groups  at  dances, 
shows,  parties,  pep  sessions,  etc.  Pub. — 
Rubank.  FI  Bd  $3.00.  8ytn  Bd  $4.00. 


BANDWAGON  (M),  Donald  /.  Hoore— 
A  concert  march  that  requires  skill  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  accented  notes  exactly  where  the 
markings  call  for  them.  Accents  are 
.skillfully  used  to  create  interesting 
rhythms  and  to  play  one  section  against 
another  for  musical  effects.  The  number 
is  not  technically  difficult  and  is  a  good 
program  march.  Playing  time  is  3^4 
minutes.  Pub. — Remick  Music  Corp.  FI 
Bd  $2.00.  8ym  Bd  $3.00. 


.SLEIGH  RIDE  (M),  LeRoy  Anderson 
— A  program  number  that  is  excellent. 
Sleigh  Ride  is  made  up  of  a  catchy  tune 
that  is  well  arranged  for  concert  band. 
The  steady  rhythm  of  the  composition 
with  a  singing  half  note  obbligato  in  the 
background  has  captured  the  spirit  of  a 
ride  in  the  snow.  A  recording  of  this 
number  is  available  for  about  $1.00.  The 
percussion  section  should  be  set  with 
sleigh  bells  and  something  to  sound  like 
a  whip.  One  section  of  the  number  has 
•some  modem  licks  that  gives  the  music  a 
lift  and  still  does  not  detract  from  the 
rhythm  of  the  sleigh  ride.  Pub. — Mills. 
FI  Bd  $4.00.  Sj/m  Bd  $6.00. 


P  Choke  9f 
AmeHca'g 
Uading 
School  Bands 


for  QUAUTY-STYLE-SENSIBLE  PRICE 


BEACON  STREET  (E),  Paul  W.  CHb- 
son — An  overture  that  will  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  for  young  bands  in  program  and  con¬ 
test  this  year.  The  number  opens  with 
an  Allegretto  movement  In  concert  Eli 
that  is  not  too  difficult  but  must  be  done 
well  as  some  of  the  sections  are  out  in 
the  open  for  a  few  counts  and  must  play 
accurately  and  with  a  nice  tone.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  andante  movement  features  a  bari¬ 
tone  solo  that  is  well  cued  for  other  in¬ 
struments.  The  number  stays  in  the  same 
key  throughout  and  does  not  have  an  al¬ 
legro  or  real  fast  moving  section  to  it  so 
that  a  group  that  does  not  have  too  much 
technical  facility  should  be  able  to  handle 
the  number  nicely.  Pub.  BeluHn.  FI  Bd 
$3.50.  Sym  Bd  $5.00. 


BAND  OF  AMERICA  MARCH.  (MD), 
Paul  LaValle — This  march  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Cities  Service  "Band  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  directed  by  the  corfiposer.  The  num¬ 
ber  has  some  spots  that  are  a  bit  hard 


featuring  the  Revolutionary 

NEW 


7//T/.\  C  SYSW 


Conventionally  loilorod 
wniformt  that  con  bo  ro- 
fittod  to  yovr  bond  oock 
wccoodinfl  yoor  without 
lou  of  ttylo,  beauty,  and 
without  usponeivo  altera¬ 
tion*.  An  oscfuiivo  Stan- 
bury  devolopmont.  Writ# 
for  complete  detail*. 


Available  in  Woolen  ^ 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 


lot  Stonbury  d**ign  your 
new  uniform*  in  tho  l^**t 
*tyl*  and  color  in  oither 
Woolon  or  Cotton  Fobriev 
low  frico*.  Prompt  ihip- 
mont*. 


yifHto  foe  CdciipIpFP  Dotoih 


STANBURY  &.C0MPANY 


210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6, MO. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


**That  Lead  The  Parade* 


And  Here's  Why: 


•  Cuitom 
Tailorod  to 
Your  Moatur# 


•  Rnott 
Workmanship 
Throughout 


•  Exclusivoly 
100%  All  Wool 
Matarials 


•  Dalivory  Whan 
You  Want  It 


•  Absolutaly 
Guarantaad 


Write  Today  for  Free 
Color  Folder! 


1.  H.  LEWIS  UNIFORM  CO. 


1024  Fabort  Straat 
Philodalpliia  7,  Fa. 
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E  0.  V.  PRICE  &  CO. 

CUSTOM  TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 


For  54  Yotn  Ed.  V.  Prico  t  Co.  hot 
boon  notionolly  occloimod  for  tho  dit- 
tinctivo  ifylo  ond  tuporior  eontruction 
of  its 

QUALITY 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  -  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


2300  WEST  WABANSIA  AVC 
CHICAGO  47  ' 


Bond  Uniforms  of  finost  Quality  ara 
iKa  most  aconomical.  Styling,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to 
the  musician  in  all  positions,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Before  you  buy  get  com¬ 
plete  information  from  Saco. 


S.  ABRAHAMS  &  CO-  INC. 


NEED  EMBLEMS? 

For  your  Uniforms? 

We  manuKicturn  Embroidered  Emblems  for 
oil  purpotos.  Send  sample  or  sketch  for 
estimate.  Minimum  order  SO  emblems. 

WILLIAM  A.  OTTO.  DEPT.  M 

4215  Pork  Ave., _ Union  City,  N.  J. 


'TCHEVRONScJl. 

Army  or  West  Point  Stylo 
IDEAL  FOR  AWARDS 
Write  for  Prices  end  Sample 
F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Avo.  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 


from  the  rhythm  angle.  Several  changes 
are  made  from  duple  to  triple  rhythm  and 
back  again  and  for  the  average  school 
musician  this  offers  a  challenge.  The 
number  Is  big  and  brassy  and  requires  a 
mature  organization  to  do  it  well.  A 
nice  effect  is  achieved  at  letter  “C”  where 
the  melody  lies  for  the  larger  brasses ; 
however  the  second  time  through  the  same 
strain  the  cornets  and  trumpets  play  a 
counter  melody  part  that  is  dramatic  in 


T'-'sMRRT  STVLIN*  \ 

TMIOWIIO  \ 

\  iOHB  WEUt 

Make  ^'uutetoc^  America’s 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid* 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
son^  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


.■i 

1 

■ 

•  “The  Craddock  Bandsman’* 
-chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  Bl.SO  per  copy. 


r 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


sound.  The  number  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  work  out.  Pub. — Fox.  FI 
Bd  32.00.  Sym  Bd  32.76. 

MARCH  PROCESSIONAL,  (ME). 
Nino  MarceUi — A  good  program  number 
or  when  you  need  a  processional  for  grad¬ 
uation  or  some  other  similar  occasion,  re¬ 
member  this  selection.  A  very  stately 
work  with  open  trumpeting  that '  is  not 
difficult  as  most  of  the  notes  lie  on  the 
same  tone  line  or  move  in  thirds  or 
fourths.  A  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth 
figure  is  the  most  difficult  time  figure. 
Most  of  the  number  is  in  chorale  or  block 
style  harmony  where  most  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  move  together.  There  is  a  re¬ 
peated  strain  that  can  be  taken  over  and 
over  to  make  the  number  as  long  or  as 
short  as  the  situation  demands.  I’m  sure 
that  you  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  this 
processional.  It  is  a  large  size  number. 
Pub.—C.  F.  FI  Bd  33.00.  Sym  Bd.  36.00. 

STREAMLINE  LIMITED,  (ME),  Har¬ 
old  L.  Waltera — This  novelty  number  rep¬ 
resents  a  streamliner  passing  through  a 
small  town.  To  be  heard  first  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  engine’s  siren  which  Is 
sounded  by  the  trombone  section.  The 
rhythm  of  the  train  is  griven  in  the  oi>en- 
Ing  by  the  percussloir-and  clarinets — this 
rolling  sound  and  theme  grows  louder  as 
the  train  approaches  and  diminishes  as 
the  train  fades  in  the  distance.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  modern  streamliner,  several 
modern  rhythm  figures  are  employed  to 
give  It  the  modern  effect  that  Mr.  Walters 
is  so  noted  for.  You  will  enjoy  program¬ 
ing  this  number.  Pub. — Ludwig — FI  Bd 
33.00.  Sym  Bd  34.50. 

(ConUnued  on  Next  Page) 
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School  1^  Bonds 

Smart  Styling  Slmmor  Quality 

WRITE  TODA^FOR  GSFORMATION 
ADVISE  aH(K>^^LORS 

AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 


W»  Cm  Supply 

BLIID  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

.  Made  to  Order 
I  Uniforms  for  All 

Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTUONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
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DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


FIELD  DAY  MARCH,  <M),  Aram 
Khachaturian — A  stately  march  that  is 
full  of  seventh  chords  and  some  dissonant 
chords.  A  smooth  flowing  melody  in  the 
baritones  and  tenor  sax  is  contrasted  by 
a  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  mel¬ 
ody  line  in  the  clarinets  and  cornets.  The 
trio  features  a  broad  melody  in  the  clari¬ 
nets,  baritones  and  sax,  with  the  rhythm 
parts  all  on  the  beat  so  that  a  quickening 
effect  is  later  developed  in  the  trumpets 
and  horns  on  after  beat  rhythm  patterns. 
For  a  different  concert  march  try  this 
one.  Pub. — Omega  Uueic  Bdition.  FI  Bd 
$3.00.  Sgm  Bd  $5.00. 

All  Tim*  -  Old  Timer 

Since  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
most  of  us  begin  to  look  for  music  for 
the  holiday  season,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
for  our  "All  Time-Old  Tltne"  favorite — 
“A  CHRISTMAS  FANTASY”  by  Clifford 
P.  Lillpa.  The  selection  contains  parts 
of  the  following  Xmas  tunes  and  is  well 
arranged  for  concert  band.  ‘The  First 
Noel”,  "Deck  the  Halls  With  Boughs  of 
Holly”,  “Joy  to  the  World”,  "Tannen- 
baum”,  “Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas”,  “Jingle 
Bells”,  "Adeste  Fideles”,  "Oh,  Holy 
Night”,  "Shepherds!  Shake  Off  Your 
Drowsy  Sleep”,  “I  Saw  Three  Ships”, 
“Silent  Night”,  and  “All  Hall  To  Thee, 
Oh  Blessed  Mom”.  All  of  these  numbers 
are  arranged  in  fantasy  form  and  the 
number  requires  about  seven  minutes  to 
play.  Pub. — ABC  Standard  Mueic  Co. 
FI  Bd  $3.00.  Sym  Bd  $7.00. 


New  Uniforms 

The  Very  Best  Vitamins 
For  Your  Bond 
Our  Advertisers  Will 
Help  You 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  ColL  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ised  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  AO 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  alL  JO  mt^ern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"At  Ifca  Mmrtom'b  Infant^  Band.  Sr. 
tfcriat**  ^ 

Savural  Band  ScImI- 
If  ■  I  I  nf  anhipa  availabU  aa- 
If  n  I  I  L  If  Bually  to  qnalifiarf 
■  I  mnsiciaBS.  For  fur- 

®  ■•***  S  tbar  iaformatioB  ad- 

I  U  II  U  L  Military  Academy 
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145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS  ^ 


Gu»$t  Ceraat  Soloht—Guost  Caaducter 
Ratal  and  Datai 

DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 

35  Watt  Grand  Rivar  Avania# 

Datroil  26,  Michigan 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shadoa 
12  Quolitiaa 

If  datirwl,  wa  wUI  DESIGN 
untiorm  atpacially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannara, 
Flaga,  Throwing  Flags.  ^ 
•  Spoclal  Foldar  In  Colors. 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Eiaminationa  for  Taachara  of  Vocal  Muilc  in  ftia 
Chicago  Public  High  Schoola  will  ba  hald 
Dacambar  27,  1949.  For  information  apply  to 

Board  of  Examiners 

22S  N.  La  Salla  Straot,  Chicago  1,  lllinok 


TRADE  WINDS 


The  Excelsior  Accordion  Company  of 
New  York  has  recently  announced  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  lightweight  130-ba8s  accor¬ 
dion  designed  esi>ecially  for  children.  This 
new  accordion,  the  Rio  Junior,  is  especi¬ 
ally  suitable  for  3rd  and  4th  grade 
youngsters  for  it  weighs  under  14  pounds 
— a  full  third  less  than  standard  size 


UNIFORMS  for 
BANDS  and  ORCHESTRAS 


Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lai  yoot  aotixa  atadoal  ■uaidtia  body 
anjoy  and  boaafit  by  raadmg  Tha 
SCHOOL  MOSICIAN  ragulariy.  Oaa  w 
two  Ubrary  boadrooB  eo^aa  aia  ia- 
auificiaat. 

By  lha  MEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gal 
laa.  twanly.fiva.  or  fiMy  cepiaa  ovary 
aioolh  which  aray  bo  dialribulad  to  ear- 
lain  iodividuola  or  oaad  ier  elasa  road- 
log.  This  ia  a  asw  aceDoaaical  way  to 
got  complala  covaraga  o(  volaobla  ia- 
ioraaaliOB. 

Hara  ora  Iba  aaw  boadla  rolaoi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 


All  spacially  daaignod.  Tall 
ut  what  you  hova  in  mind. 
Wa  will  submit  all  nacat- 
sory  skatchas. 


Marcus  Ruben,  Inc, 

(Since  1870) 

Hiroid  J.  D’Ancone.  Pres. 

FOR  A  MORE  UNIFORM  WORLD 
D«pt.  O — 625  South  Slotu  St.,  Chkogo  5p  III. 


UNIFORMS 

style.  Quality.  Value 

lANDS  —  MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 
Belts  Hags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Plumes 

Buttom  Spats 

Ceps  Suspenders 

Emoioms  Ties 

LOUIS  G.  BAINI  A  SON 

39  Watt  Adamt  Chicago  3,  liRaois 


Blart  your  Buadla  Ploo  now.  ,Qat  year 
firol  boadla  oi  nawa  and  ioiormatieo  ior 
your  iaatruaaoalal  atudoala.  Quaalilv  bot 
bo  iacroaaod  aa  raquirad.  ORDER  NOW. 


models.  The  Rio  Junior,  however,  is  not 
a  toy  sice  accordion ;  the  standard  treble 
keyboard  of  41  keys  is  16  inches  long  and 
bass  buttons  are  well  spaced.  This  means 
8-year-olds  can  begin  with  a  new  Rio 
Junior  and  continue  to  play  it  well  into 
their  teens. 

There’s  no  longer  a  need  for  Interme¬ 
diate,  24,  48  or  80-bass  instruments. 

Children  can  now  switch  directly  from  a 
beginner's  12-bas8  accordion  to  the  120- 
bass  Rio  Junior.  The  quality  construction 
of  this  small  accordion  gives  It  tone  and 
volume  comiMirable  to  full  sice  models. 

(Pleate  Turn  to  Page  60) 


Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
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RECONDITIONED  comets,  trnmpcts  $42.50, 
sf.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Trombones  $47.50, 
gp.  Boehm  system  B|>  clarinets  $52.50,  up.  Alto 
oxophones  $84.50,  up.  Alto  horns,  mellophones 
Mi.OO,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
Basses  $97.50,  up.  French  horns  $97.50,  up. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  useable  school 
llistmmcnts  to  choose  from  at  Bargain  Prices. 

Le  Blanc  silverplated  bass  clarinet  outfit  $245.00. 
Csbart  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $165.00. 
York  goldlacquered  Eh  sousaphone  $245.00. 
Klessing  silverplated  B  Bh  sousaphone  $265.00. 
Moennig  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $325.00.  Kohlert 
military  oboe  $65.00.  Kohlert  conservatory  oboe 
SI7S.00.  Buffet  conservatory  English  hom 
sisS.OO.  Buescher  silverplated  tenor  saxophone 
SI4S.OO.  Selmer  American  silverplated  baritone 
,azophone  with  stand  $135.00.  Conn  silverplated 
Bass  saxophone  with  stand  $167.50.  Jenkins 
.ihrcrplated  C  melody  saxophone  outfit  $39.50. 
Set  o(  l^eedy  hand  tuned  tympani  with  wood 
cases  $185.00.  Shopworn  Glockenspiel  outfit 
139.50.  Conn  goldlacquered  Double  French  hom 
outfit  $245.00.  Deagan  No.  844  3  octave  xylo¬ 
phone  $67.50.  Deagan  No.  870  3  octave  xylo¬ 
phone  on  wheels  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  62,  356 
octave  Imperial  Marimba  $295.00.  Ludwig  2}6 
.ctave  white  ducco  vibraphone  with  fibre  carry¬ 
ing  cases  $275.00.  Used  Violin  Outfits  $14.50, 
up.  Used  Viola  Outfits  $29.50.  up.  Used  Cellos 
$37.50,  up.  Write  us  your  band  $>roblems  as 
*c  carry  thousands  of  reconditioned  good  value 
iBstruments  in  stock.  Write  for  free  Bargain 
List  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  .\ve..  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

DE  VOE'S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ship  instra- 
ments  on  approval  to  accredited  schools.  Write 
for  our  latest  special  list  now  ready.  Holton  Eh 
^oasaphone  $225.00.  Conn  BBh  sousaphone 

$275.00.  Conn  BBh  large  bore  upright  bass,  sil- 
m  with  case  $175.00.  Pepper  Eh  upright  bass, 
brass  lacquered  $77.50.  Varsity  baritone  $98.50. 
Coon  baritone  $125.00.  Carl  Fischer  single  F  & 
Eg  French  horn  (new)  $145.00.  King  double 
F  ft  Bh  French  horn  $245.00.  New  conservatory 
oboe  $195.00.  Conn  cornet  (shopworn)  $75.00. 
Bnescher  trumpet  (new)  gold  lacquered  $99.50. 
Pcdler  trumpet  (new)  gold  lacquered  $59.50. 
Conn  trombone,  silver  $65.00.  Kalashen  gold 
lacquered  trombone  $45.00.  Holton  alto  saxophone 
$72.50.  ('onn  tenor  saxophone,  silver,  $135.00. 
Pmeffer  clarinet  (new)  ebonite  $98.50.  Laube 
metal  clarinet  $48.50.  Malerne  bass  clarinet, 
Boehm  (new)  $298.50.  Conn  baritone  saxophone 
$147.50,  Weyman  alto  horn,  $37.50.  Conn  flute 
(sew)  silver  $135.00.  Lamberti  flute,  $58.50.  All 
instruments  completely  reconditioned  and  perfect 
is  mechanical  condition  and  ap|>earance.  De 
Voe’s.  208  South  11th  Street,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 
NEW:  Famous  French  instruments.  Oboes  full 
phteau  $325.00 ;  Bassoons,  full  Heckel  system 
$435.00.  Bass  clarinets  with  low  Eh  $325.00.  Fa¬ 
mous  French  saxophones,  alto  $195.00;  tenors 
$215.00,  Clarinets  (wood)  $92.00.  Double  French 
Homs  $299.00;  metal  clarinets  $65.00;  Vibra¬ 
phones  $185.00.  Wilwerk  valve  oil  40c.  nothing 
better.  Dozen  $3.00.  Everything  for  the  band, 
nrchestra,  corps.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ray- 
bvn  Music,  267  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE;  Lyon  &  Healy  Harp.  Gladys 
Jane  Dolloff,  1204  Boston  Avenue.  Fort  Pierce, 

Florida. _ 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS:  York  tenor  saxophone, 
silver  plated  $85.00 ;  King  alto  saxophone  $95.00 ; 
King  saxolla  Bh  $45.00;  C  Melody  Sax,  Wur- 
litzer  $25.00 ;  King  Soprana  Crve  like  new, 
$70.00;  Conn  Baritone  Saximhone  $165.00;  Bach 
Trumpet,  like  new  $95.00;  (Jonn  trumpet  $65.00; 
King  trumpet,  $55.00;  Selmer  Oboe  $175.00; 
Gretsch  alto  Sax  brass  $70.00;  12x15  White 
street  dram  like  new  $29.00 ;  Wood  clarinet 
$55.00;  Ebonite  clarinet,  new  $80.00;  Wood 
flute,  Boehm  System  $25.00 ;  piccolo  wood 
$15.00;  Write  for  our  bargain  list.  400  instru¬ 
ments  to  choose  from.  Crestline  Music  Shop, 

Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Dh  Piccolo,  Pan-American  metal, 
IJerfect  condition,  $57.00.  Ed  Ellwanger,  1109 

Olive.  Murray,  Ky. _ 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  refinished. 
Specialists  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing^  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
finishes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dealers  all  over  the  South.  Write  for  “FREE” 
price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company,  237  Trinity 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  .\tlanta.  Georgia. 

_ ;REED  MAmO  “ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service  are  again  available, 
made  from  that  fine  quality  genuine  French  Cane. 

4 — Reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell  (New 
address),  9523  Erie  Drive,  St.  Louis  County, 
Affton  23,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis 

Symphony  Orchestra.) _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imiKirted  cane.  (Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

OBOE  REEDS;  Handmade  from  best  French 
cane.  Easy  blowing.  True  pitch.  Top  perform¬ 
ance.  $1.25  each.  J.  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale 

.Ave..  Chicago  18,  Illinois. 

Bassoon  reeds.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 

ington.  D.  C. _ 

REEDS-OBOES:  1  will  make  your  reeds  as 
tierfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 

Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

MAXIM  OBOE  REEDS  nationaHy  known, 
professional  model,  handmade,  selected  cane,  free 
blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  $1.25;  3 
for  $3.25.  Formerly  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
(loldman  Band,  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse.  Bronx.  New  York. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  30  uniforms,  caps  and  cat>es,  red 
with  grey  trim.  Good  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Sample  on  request.  Band  Director,  High 
School.  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  _______ 

FOR  SALE:  47  Maroon  and  Gold  School  Band 
Uniforms,  Complete  with  Drum  Major  and  Di¬ 
rectors  uniform.  Wm.  L.  Shaw,  Instrumental 
Director,  Stow  High  School,  Stow,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE;  50  black  wool  serge  band  coats 
and  hats  piped  in  orange.  Also  a  good  white 
wool  drum  majors  uniform.  These  uniforms  must 
go  at  a  sacrifice  due  to  lack  of  storage  space. 
Contact  Mrs.  Orin  Shaw,  Box  1274,  New  Car¬ 
lisle,  Indiana. 

91  BLACK  COATS,  all  wool,  military  collar, 
orange  trim  including  orange  revere  lapel,  cita¬ 
tion  cords  and  waist  belts.  Detachable  shield 
fronts  in  orange  for  all  coats.  92  Black  trousers, 
all  wool,  orange  trim.  84  Orange  trousers,  cot¬ 
ton  twill,  black  trim.  106  Black  and  Orange 
Pershing  style  caps.  3  Majorette  uniforms, 

white  and  gold.  2  Drum  Major  uniforms,  white 
and  gold.  Extra  belting,  buckles,  cap  emblems, 
cords  etc.  Many  of  the  uniforms  practically  new 
and  all  are  clean.  Colored  photos  showing  sev¬ 
eral  possible  combinations  on  request.  Complete 
‘  uniform  equipment  and  immediate  delivery  for 
a  70  to  80  piece  school  band  at  an  absolute 
bargain.  This  equipment  is  not  worn  out  hut  is 
99  percent  wearable.  We  are  changing  colors  and 
design.  \'.  D.  Sturgis,  Director,  Sarasota  High 

School.  Sarasota.  Fla. _ 

BARGAINS  Doublebreast  tuxedo  suits,  latest 
style,  every  size  $30.00.  Full  dress  tails  suits 
$30. (K).  Singlebreast  tuxedos  $15.00.  Forty 

Bright  Red  mess  jackets,  trimmed  gold  $120.00. 
Forty  tan,  trimmed  maroon  gold  jackets  $120.00. 
Sixty  navy  blue  lapel  coats.  Sixty  caps,  gold 
citation  cords,  leather  belts,  bargain  $240.00. 
Thirty  brand  new  mess  jackets,  gold  trimmed 
(juveniles)  $50.00.  Fifty  white  Palm  Beach 
coats  $50.00.  Band  caps  made  to  order  $3.00. 
New  Red  caps  $2.50.  Majorette  costumes  as¬ 
sorted  colors  sizes  $5.00.  Shakos  assorted  colors 
$4.00.  Made  to  order  $8.00.  Tuxedo  shirts  $2.50, 
new  ties  $1.50,  shirt  dinkeys  (ten)  for  $3.00. 
Forty  blue  trimmed  red  capes,  44  overseas  caps, 
all  $75.00.  Orchestra  coats  white  shawl  collar 
doublebreast  coats  $8.00.  Every  size.  100  tuxedo 
trousers  cleaned,  pressed  $6.00  pair.  Leaders 
coats  $8.00.  Orchestra  coats,  peak  lapels  white 
$4.00  Minstrel  wigs  new  $2.00.  Clowns  $4.00. 
Beautiful  Rhumba  costumes  $8.00.  Chorus  sets. 
Opera  Hats.  Stage  curtains.  Beautiful  blue  vel¬ 
vet  (9  X  27)  $75.00.  Rayon  silk  curtain  (8.5  x 
26)  green  gold  $35.00.  Beautiful  blue  gold  cur¬ 
tain  rayon  silk  (8.5  x  3656)  $65.00.  Red  velvet 
two  piece  curtain  (7  x  24)  $35.00.  Silk  gray 
velvet  curtain  (8  x  21),  $25. ()0.  Beautiful  red 
velvet  curtain  (14)6  x  16)  $75.00.  Twenty  blue 
band  coats  $20.00.  Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416 
N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  hwns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos.  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  (:ransportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrtment  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
.Ave.,  Detroit  26,  ‘Michigan. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 


Whan  the  Monmoufh,  Illinois  High  School  Concarf  Band  movad  from  a  crowded  auditorium  stage  to  the  spacious  floor  of 
the  school's  fine  gymnasium,  it  was  found  that  there  was  more  than  ample  room  for  the  72-piece  concert  group.  The  added 
floor  space  gave  Director  Lester  S.  Munneke  a  chance  to  stage  some  spectacular  concert  events  by  inviting  other,  similar-sized 
Concert  Bends  to  join  forces  with  the  Monmouth  group  for  a  series  of  joint  concerts.  About  140  players  took  part  in  each  of 
the  three  concerts  of  the  series  with  the  Monmouth  State  Championship  group.  On  March  15  the  Monmouth  Grade  School 
Band  joined  with  the  High  School  Group;  on  April  21  the  Western  Illinois  State  College  Band,  directed  by  A.  L.  Fritschel, 
came  for  a  joint  concert:  and  on  May  12  Monmouth  was  host  to  tho  Keokuk,  Iowa,  High  School  Band,  which  is  directed  by 
Royd  Boshart.  Each  time  the  combined  bands  were  so  much  enjoyed  by  capacity  crowds  that  similar  concerts  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Monmouth  schedule  during  this  year. 
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LIFTON  CASES  FEAT UREy^^3  PLY  VENEER  THROUGHOUT 


THE  GREAT  ARTISTS  ENDORSE  THE  INSTRUMENT  CASES 


OBTAINABLE  AT  MUSIC  DEALERS WHO  SELL  "QUALITY  CASES” 

50  Please  nienlion  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  iti  this  magazine  Novambar, 
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CORNET 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  Getzen  Trumpets,  Cometi 
and  Trombones  is  simply  the  result  of  offering  better  instrn* 
merits  at  lower  price.  An  unbeatable  combination! 

Exceptionally  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  in  design  and  con* 
struction  features,  Getzen  instruments  have  become  flnt 
choice  with  professional  musicians  and  students  alike. 

Investigate  —  you  are  urged  to  compare.  We  stress  comr 
parison!  See  for  yourself  the  better  quality  in  Getzen’s  at 
lower  cost.  Every  instrument  factory  guaranteed  for  lifet 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


TROMBONE 


THE  GETZEN  COMPANY 

429  E.  Canava  Siraal,  Elkhara,  Wixaniin 

Please  send  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  Getsen  dealer. 


Classified  Continued 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

BAND  LEADEuS:  I’ll  make  you  Special, 
Uriginal.  Pro<e»sional,  Arrangements  oi  any 
music,  new,  old,  original,  for  all  occasions  for 
your  individual  bands,  sejos,  ensembles,  or  for 
publication.  .Special  prices,  quick  service.  Ed 

Chenette,  Watonga,  Oklahoma. _ 

COMPOSERS:  Sell  Your  Music— I'll  arrange 
your  marches,  song  overtures,  etc.,  for  band, 
orchestra,  piano,  voice,  in  the  same  professional 
style  that  sold  my  music  to  Fischer,  Pro-art, 
Belwin,  Rubank,  Fillmore,  Schirmer,  Presser, 
Jenkins,  and  many  others,  ^nd  your  melody 
for  free  advice  and  special  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Watonga.  Oklahoma. _ 

PRER  -Catalogues:  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

TAKING  TYPING  in  high  school?  Want  to 
learn  expert  touch  typing  easily,  quickly,  surely? 
Then  use  our  Master  Keyboard  Memory  Charts, 
which  bring  mental  &  Anger  accuracy  &  speed. 
No  interference  with  H.S.  manual.  Money  Nick 
if  not  satisfied.  Send  $3.00  today  for  our  300 
charts  that  cost  so  little,  help  you  so  much. 
Study  these  amazing  6  sets  of  keyboard  chart' 
only  3  hours  to  overcome  your  hesitation  iti 
thinking  of,  reaching  for,  and  striking  keys. 
May  save  you  a  thousand  hours  of  practicing. 
They  will  make  you  a  much  lietter  typist,  too. 
If  you  want  exceptional  typing  ability,  ACT! 
Tell  your  friends  who  take  typing  about  this. 
Master  Secretarial  School,  i?0  E.  Jackson,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  III.  (Send  money  order  or  check.) 


Here's  Cash  for  You 
Sell  Those  Old  Uniforms 
Those  Unused  Instruments 
Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.*  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


Trade  Winds 


(Begins  on  Page  48) 

Priced  at  $285,  including  case,  straps  and 
Federal  Excise  Tex. 

Available  through  music  etores  fran¬ 
chised  to  sell  EUcelsior  products,  or  write 
Flxcelsior  Accordion,  Inc.,  333  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York  14,  for  complete  information. 


I  JONES  WRITES  NEW  BOOK 

The  most  recent  book  written  expressly 
for  and  about  the  music  director  is  the 
new  book  by  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones  Just 
off  the  press  and  entitled  THE  DIREC- 
!  TOR  OP  SCHOOL.  MUSIC.  Dr.  Jones 
Is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
St'HOOL.  MUSICIAN  not  only  for  his 
monthly  column  and  other  writings  but 
through  his  compositions  as  well. 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL.  MUSIC 
di.scusses  the  itersonal  and  professional 
problems  of  the  director  from  a  psycho- 
logk'al  standi>olnt  and  offers  logical  con¬ 
clusions  and  practical  steps  toward  over¬ 
coming  these  problems.  Such  phases  as 
the  director's  personality,  style  and  show¬ 
manship,  rehearsal  routine,  a  twelve  year 
program,  publicizing  the  music,  seating 
arrangements  and  sportsmanship  are 
i  thoroughly  discussed  as  are  other  related 
topics  such  as  electronics  in  music,  musi- 
I  cal  standard.s,  conducting,  music  library, 
j  the  student  dire<-tur  and  a  host  of  other 
topics  i.ertinent  to  the  work  and  success 
of  the  school  music  dire<-tor. 

I  Dr.  Jones  is  past  president  of  the  Ok- 
i  lahoma  Music  Educators  A.s.sociation,  and 
is  now  Head  of  the  Music  Department 
of  Delta  State  (*ollege,  Cleveland,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  is  the  auth.tr  of  Mixlern  Instrn- 
mentation  for  Modern  Arranging,  the 
!  Sing-O-Pep  band  book.  Builder  of  Bands 
I  and  Orchestras,  numerous  magazine  ar- 
I  tides  and  other  writings  on  .school  music. 


Harmony  Instrumaaf*  Addad  ft 
Bundy  Instramant  Linn 

To  meet  the  great  demand  for  moder¬ 
ately  priced  instruments  for  school  ban^ 
seven  harmony  instruments  have  bees 
added  to  the  line  of  Bundy  Band  Instrs. 
ments,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
C.  X.  “Spot"  Light,  sales  manager  baa4 
Instrument  division,  H.  &  A.  Selmer,  Ine,  j 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  These  Include  meUo* 
phone,  upright  alto,  bell-front  baritoo^ 
single  and  double  FYench  horns,  and  both 
E9  and  BBh  Sousaphones.  At  preseM 
ail  are  available  only  in  lacquered  braa 
flnish.  I 

With  the  present  Bundy  instruments^^ 
alto  and  tenor  saxophones,  oboe,  fluts^ 
trumpet,  cornet,  trombone,  wood  clarin*^ 
Resonite  clarinet,  and  brass  clarinet— 
the  new  harmony  models  make  a  total  of 
17  instruments  In  the  Bundy  line.  Ail 
Bundy  instruments  are  American  mada 
designed  and  built  to  meet  the  exactisg 
specifications  and  requirements  of  .school 
liandmasters. 

New  P-M  Brass  Line 

Just  released  is  a  new  and  attraotin 
four-page  circular  by  Penxel,  Mueller  t 
Co.,  Inc.,  Lg>ng  Island  City,  presenting 
their  Bel  Canto  line  of  band  Instrumenti. 
The  line  Includes  flute,  piccolo,  clarinets  in  ' 
metal  and  wood,  oboe,  trumi>et  and  cornet, 
and  trombone  with  prices  from  $59.04 
and  up  for  the  trombone  without  case. 

Bel  Canto  instruments  are  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  distribution  and  should  soon  be  found 
in  ail  music  store.s. 

Most  cuts  in  this  issue 
may  be  purchased  for 
$3  each,  plus  postage. 
Director  cuts 
are  not  for  sale. 
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